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Why We Must Have Veterinarians 


Decline in Numbers a Serious Menace to the Livestock Business 


N these days, a man past middle age, 

advocating veterinary medicine may ap- 

pear to some as a modern Rip Van 

Winkle who has just regained conscious- 
ness after twenty years of slumber, ig- 
norant of the astonishing progress and ad- 
vances that have been made, The prevail- 
ing opinion regarding veterinary medicine 
seems to be that it is a service of the past, 
no longer needed because of the internal 
combustion, engine and electric power. 
Automobiles that have made it possible for 
veterinarians to extend their services are 
often looked upon as the «xterminators of 
the profession. The absence of horses from 
our city streets has been assumed to be a 
signal for the closing of veterinary schools. 
In fact, recently a colleague in an engineer- 
ing department asked me how much longer 
I expected oui veterina-y college to run, 
nov that the horses were all gone. 
vould seem that modern changes in local 
transportation have given rise to the im- 
pression that orses have disappeared and 
wotk for veterinarians no longer exists. 

The study of veterinary medicine began 
in France, in 762, for the purpose of train- 
ing men to save, so far as possible, horses 
injured in battle. The motive was both 
humane and economic in 
character. Veterinary 
schools were organized 
throughout Europe to train 
nen not only to treat army 
horses and the common dis- 
eases of other animals, but 
also to combat the destruct- 
ive epizootics, such as rind- 
erpest, contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia of cattle and 
foot and mouth disease that 
were devastating the animal 
population, 

In 1857, a private veter- 
inary school was opened in 
New York City, Its im- ~ 
mediate objective was to 
teach men how to care for 
sick, lame and _ injured 
horses. Following this, in- 
stitutions of a like character 
came into existence in sev- 

.eral cities. In 1884 at your 
own great University there 
was established a veterinary 
school on 2 higher educa- 





sanitar: 


regulations, dairy and meat inspection.” 


By Dr. V. A. MOORE 


Dean, New York State Veterinary College at 
Cornell University. 


tional and professional plane than the stand- 
ard maintained elsewhere ii. this country. It 
grew until it has become one of the best. 

It is true that when veterinary medicine ap- 
peared in this country it was occupied largely 
with the diseases of equines. The growing 
cities demanded large numbers of horses and 
ie spread among them of infectio .s diseases, 
in addition to the sporadic ones, required the 
services,of many veterinarians, 


Veterinarians Protect Animal Life 


With the development of animal husbandry, 
veterit arians settled in the country to protect 
the health and life of animals in the same 
fashion that physicians render service to the 
human family. Thus the profession grew 
rapidly, both in numbers and importance, 

Ir the early years of American agricul are, 
food producing animals were abundant and 
~heap. They increased in numbers and grew 
with little loss because the soil was not con- 
taminated. Gradually the infectious diseases 
gained entrance and the maladies due to long 
occupancy of the land became more numerous 


and the losses from disease multiplied. Auto 
mobiles replaced largely the horses in the 
cities and the larger amount of work for vet- 
ecinarians shifted, rather quickly, from horses 
in the cities to ‘arm animals in the country. 

A further sidelight on the situation i the 
fact that about sixty years ago our animal 
owners began to develop fiocks and herds of 
purebred, high priced animals, securing their 
breeding stock from Europe. This enhanced 
the introduction of many diseases. We had 
.o veterinarians in the rural districts to in- 
struct owners in the dahger associated with 
these importations and : 0 live stock sanitary 
regulations oi quarantine to safeguard our 
animal husbandry. Among, the serious mai- 
adies to enter at that time were contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia of cattle and bovine tuber- 
culosis. The -ormer spread gradually in the 
East until finally its seriousness was recog- 
nized, and the Federal Bureau of Aniraai In- 
dustry was organized to control it, with a dis- 
tinguished vecerinarian as its chief. In 1893, 
Secretary Rusk issued a proclamation that 
this disease iad been eliminated from Ameri- 
ca, and at a cost of $1,500,000. 

Tuberculosis continued to be disseminated 
in our cattle to sucl an extent that for the 
last years large sums of money have been 

spent annually to hold it 





check, and now a nation- 
wide campaign is being car- 
ried on to er:dicate it. This 
year $15,000,000 have been 
appropriated by the federz! 
and state government for 
tuis purpose. Many times 
that sum wiii be needed to 
accomplish the task, The 
pity of it is that it calls 
for the destruction of large 
numbers of high bred cattle 
that have cost the lifetime 
efforts of many breeders to 
produce. I have referred 
briefly to these plagues as 
examples of what animal 
diseases actually have, and 
are, costing, because in early 
years America neglected to 
provide adequate veterinary 
service. 











“Veterinarians function today as a factor of safety to the nation, .... in safeguarding 
public health against the diseases of animals communicable to man by means of livestock 
This shows the interior of one of the meat 
inspection rooms where veterinarians of the Department of Agriculture examine dressed neat 
before it is shipped inte the distributing channels to the ultimate consumer. 


Veterinarians function to- 
day as a factor of economy 
and safety to the nation in 


(Continued on 289) 
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World’ s Best 
Crop. 


Bathicas 


Sweepstake Prize 
Potatoes in 
Wisconsin 

' Grand Championship 
Corn in Missouri 

and— 

First Premium 
Tobacco in North 
Carolina 

3} are some of the notable awards to crops grown 

with “AA QUALITY” Fertilizers in 1925. 
Year after year “AA QUALITY” Fertilizers 

produce the largest yields and best quality crops. 
Their unequaled crop-produciig records clearly 
reflect the practical value of the expert knowl- 
edge gained by more than half a century of 
scientific research and actual fertilizer manufac- 
turing experience. To insure the largest yields 
and best quality of all crops use 


“AA QUALITY” FERTILIZERS 


Manufactured only by 


The American Agricultural 
| Chemical Company 


Executive Offices: 2 Rector St., New York 


ice Bureau will help solve your farming problems. Send 
Strect, Boston, Mass. 





Our Agricultural Se 
for Dr. H. J. Wheeler's Crop Bulletins. Address: 92 State 


LL 
THE WORLD’S FINEST 


| Fruit and Ornamextal T-ees, Vines 
and Plants for Spring Planting. 
Grown expre ly to meet 
ate rit 
7 Wy Zh 


























SELF EMULSIFYING 


SPRAY OIL 
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SUN OIL CO. Phila, Pa. BOUN i IF UL RIDGE NURSERIES, 
Princess Anne, Md. 
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American Agriculturist, March 13, 1926 


The Season’s Prospects 
cA Western New York Farm and Home Talk 


EBRUARY with 

us here in West- 
ern New York was a good winter month, 
steady cold and snow with extremes of 
storm or temperature. It hardly thawed 
the whole month through until the 26th 
when we had a heavy rain which took off 
some of the snow. The roads have been 
open at all times and good. There has 
been much fine weather for pruning and 
a good deal of it has been done. We have 
about one-fifth of 
our trees and acre- 
age pruned and the 
brush piled, or 50 
per cent. more than 
a year ago at this 
time. Most of our 
seasons wood sup- 
ply is also piled 
behind the houses 
and more manure 
than usual has been 
hauled to the fields. 
It is a_ pleasant 





eeling to be on 
or ahead of the work. 

Farmers are now making plans for the 
nd speculating on the out- 





So 4 

lox | read a numver of official 
1 vs , ¢ . ao 

and private reports on the agricultural 


outlook and I have talked with a number 


of tarmers. Whule the farmer’s situation 
appears to be gradually but continually 
growing better, practicaliy the outlook for 
19260 doesn’t seem to be very much dif- 
ferent from that in 10925 rhe livestock 
situation is stronger, but the crop out- 
look is little if any better. 


Many May Flock to Cabbage and 

Potatoes 
The good returns for cabbage and po- 
tatoes to those who had them, was a mat- 
ter of fortunate weather conditions and 
it may lead to overplanting and resultant 
low prices for these crops in 1926. Wheat 
prices promise to bo rather stronger but 
this depends on spring wheat planting and 
yields Canning crops prices appear to 
average lower. Beans are problematical, 
so is fruit. There is no noticeable decline 
in farm wages, the prices of farm ma- 
chinery, seeds, fertilizers, or other farm 
supplies. Barring unexpected conditions, 
such .s drouths, flood, ete., one would ex- 
pect about the same general returns as in 
1925, probably no worse, maybe slight’, 
better. This is of course in general. In- 
dividual returns will vary with location, 
crops and circumstances. 

Farmers scem to be preparing for the 
coming season with their usual conservat- 
ism. Few improvements are contemplated. 
Old equipment is being repaired and 
necessary replacement secured at auctions 
as far as possible. Many, I judge more 
than usual, are refusing to hire men at 
prevailing wages, prefering to do what 
they can and let the rest go. Dr. Warren 
reports 900 less hired men than a year 


ago in this state. Many farms are for 
sale and several have been sold pretty 
cheap. Auctions are numerous and ten- 


The immediate out- 
look is rather discouraging. Not long ago 
I greeted a friend—a good Christian citi- 
zen, a progressive farmer, not given to 
He has sent 


ants hard to secure. 


criticism 


By M. C. BURRITT 


fidence to a few yearg 
hence. In its last 
news letter the Federal Land Bank of 
Springfield pointed out that preliminary 
returns from the Census indicate a dee 
crease of 2% in the number of farms and 
7% in farm lands in New York State 
from 1920 to 1925, and a total decrease 
of 16% in combined acreage of grain 
crops, corn silage and potatoes. The larg 
est acreage ever in farms in New York 
State was in 1880. Since that time and 
up to 1925 there has been a decrease of 
52,304 farms, a decline of 22%. The de- 
crease in land amounted to over four and 
one half million acres or 19% in the last 
45 years. There are 17,600 less men and 
boys on farms in New York than one year 
ago. What is happening in New York is 
happening elsewhere in greater or lesser 
degrees. It is purely a question of time— 
when will enough farmers quit or be 
put out of business to bring production 
into such balance with consumptive de- 
mand, as to command a cost price plus a 
small profit for those efficient farmers who 
are still leit in the business of farming? 


Better Times Coming 


Undoubtedly the high pressure under 
which many farmers are now compelled 
Oo work to make ends meet, and the 


icy in production whica others have 





acquired through the use of modern ma- 


tentific methods is 


chinery and modern s 
holding off that day. But it will event- 
ually come. And more than that, the pen- 
dulum will very likely swing too far, as 
it has before and again ittract too many 
farmers ‘back into the business 

To keep happy and reasonably cone 
tented with farming as a business one needs 
to keep this long look ahead constantly in 
mind. It is the hope of young men. I 
fancy that many of our older and sub- 
stantial farmers who have lived through 
poor times and good, as have their fathers 
before them, are not much disturbed. 
They go right on with their business fole 
lowing good established practices year 
after year and their average is good. It is 
the young man without adequate capital, 
with a growing family to support and ope 
portunities elsewhere to compare with 
farming who suffers and Who is filled with 
doubts in these times of depression. I 
have faith to believe th... the young men 
who have the courage and the ability to 
weather the storm will come out all right 
in the end. 





Do you know how much timber you 
have and what it’s worth? “Estimate 
ing the value of timber in the farm wood- 
lot,” a bulletin of the state college of 
agriculture at Ithaca, may help you 
figure it. Ask for E 49 

* * x 

The Greening is still one of the best 
commercial apples for western New 
York or any other part of the state 
where it can be successfully grown. 


* * * 


The king of optimists is the man who 
expects a good crop from seed of un- 


known origin. 





three children through 
college (two in agricul- 
ture) and all are gone 
from the community. 
“What have you been do- 
ing this week,” I asked. 
“Raising more stuff to sell 
at ‘ess than cost,” he re- 
joined, “and waiting for 
my pay at that.” (Many 
lealers were slow to pay 
last fall.) This represents , 
a widespread attitude and tart 
point of view 

For the long pull, how- 
ever, iarming conditions 
are steadily improving and 
I look forward with con- 








Younc Huspanp—lWe've quarreled the last time, 
all is over, I leave now—forever! 

“You can’t go, dear, I’ve burned a hole im your 
pants.” —J UDGE, 











hee bees 
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Let’s Think About Farm Machinery | 


Few Realize Tremendous Progress Made in Our Generation 


E live in a little village out on the 

South Shore of Long Island that still 

retains much of its original rural at- 

mosphere. Just north of the village 
is a very prosperous agricultural community. In 
fact farm land adjoins our property, although 
there is no telling when it will pass into building 
lots. Naturally this land is high priced and the 
men who work the land, from our place north 
up through Jerusalem, where the old Quaker 
meeting house still stands, on up to Hicksville 
and beyond, across the Hempstead plains—those 
men have to use every means imaginable to re- 
duce their overhead—to produce the greatest 
amount per acre at the lowest labor cost. Conse- 
quenily they use a lot of machinery. 

The other evening on my way home from the 
depot, one of the potato growers from just north 
of us was pulling away from the freight siding 
with a “swinging” motor-truck load of fertilizer. 
When he got out on the hard road he “threw her 
into nigh” and away he went. A 
youngster on a bicycle tried his level 
best to keep up with him, but failed. 
I could not help but recall the days 
when a span of husky drafters could 
have handled only a fraction of the 
load on that truck and their speed 
would have been a walk. 
who claim that 
farming has been neglected in the 
development of machinery, a motor 
truck is not strictly a farm machine. 
to cite another 


But, say those 





a= 


By FRED W. OHM 


iate Editor, American Agriculturist 


place. Ben Reincke, Mart’s right hand man, 
pulled into that piece with a tractor and by the 
first nighttall had turned over more land than 
three or four teams and their drivers trudging 
along at the handles, could have plowed—step- 
ping right along. When the crop had gone to 
market and the stover was ready to cut, Ben 
again went into the field this time with a corn 


Assoi 


binder attached to the tractor. He sailed along 
as fast as an ordinary team would jog and by 


nightfall the job was pretty well cleaned up. 
Years ago, the Fussells used to farm that same 
land—when there was no farm machinery. Dave 
Fussell and I watched Ben as he sailed along, 
We both must have 
same thing at the same time. 
“when we farmed that 
men out there 


whiftling down that crop. 
thought 
“Fred,” 
land, 
A > 
LSP 


the 
said Uncle Dave, 
whole gang of 


ort 


we had a 








with corn knives and we couldn’t begin to do what 
that mackine is doing—and Ben is riding all the 
while.” It wasn’t play. By night, Ben was a 
tired boy, but he had been doing a whale of a 
job. And so it is, down along the line. Potae 
toes are put in by machinery, cultivated by mas 
chinery, dug by machinery, graded by machinery 
and hauled to market by machinery. 

Not all sections are situated as fortunately as 
is Long Island. Tractors may not be adaptable 
to all sections and cqggitions. But the idea of 
machinery is—unless a man has an unusual sup- 
ply of cheap labor available and that is a quese 
tion. Horse drawn machinery is just as imports 
aut as any other. We are not yet ready 
card “old Dobbin.” 

Take, for instance the lowly gasoline engine, 
Think of the aching backs it has saved by the 
elimination of the old buck saw, as it drives a 
buzz saw that eats through a log in the proverbial 
“twinkling of an eye.” Think of the back aches 
it has saved pumping the thousands of 
gallons of water that are needed to 


to dis- 


water the herds that grace our hill- 
sides. Think of the farm women 
whose lives have been made easier 


because a gasoline engine brings 
water through pipes and a faucet into 
their kitchens, where years ago it was 
lugged in by the bucketful. And then 
think those same little engines 
running washing machine and 
wringer, relieving the back breaking 
task of stz anding over a wash tub 
trying to get a heavy pair of overalls 
looking respectable, 


of 








Very ‘ell—allow me 
incident. 

Last fall, Mart Sauer had quite a 
patch of sweet,corn back of our 


Fitting the land at one clip. 





(Continued on page 


300) 


Keeping the Old Farm Fertile 


Prize Winners and Other Letters in Our Contest 


KEEP all the cows I can on our farm, feed- 

ing good grain so as to have good manure and 

make milk. I feed all roughage raised on 

farm. I cut hay on shares, feeding my share. 
I feed all the pea-vine ensilage the cows can 
handle. I use all straw produced on the farm 
besides buying what can be used to advantage. 
We produce all the manure possible, spreading 
as soon as possible after making, to avoid loss, and 
spread where needed. 

I save all wood ashes in gocd tight containers 
and spread when containers need emptying, I 
inoculate all legumes when they need it, sow al- 
falfa and sweet clover and change the fields often. 
I spread all the pea-vine manure I can get, where 
peas are not to be grown. I practice crop rota- 
tion, plowing under clover at least every four 
years. We ay out brush and trees along fence 
rows and. cultivated fields, make compost 
heaps of a weeds and rubbish, and spread this 
when well rotted. I use good commercial ferfil- 
izer, and enough of it, and sow lime when needed. 
We are draining out all wet spots in our fields 
as soon as we can economically, 

I keep three hundred hens, feeding all wheat 
and corn raised on the farm. Also buy some feed. 
In the summer I fatten broilers. All manure 
from this source is spread as soon as the coops 
are cleaned and spread very thin. 

I put more back on the farm than 
I take off—L. W. H., New York. 


x * * 


It Pays to Feed the Land 


EEPING the old farm fertile, 

or rather making a worn out, 
run down farm, productive, was my 
problem in the spring of 1919 on 
my arrival from the rich loam of 
Iowa. I keep all the cattle the farm 
will carry, remove manure daily with 





a spreader and spread on new seeding and seed- 
ing left for more than two crops of hay, when it 
is turned over for corn. I follow with oats, peas 
and barley mixture, then reseed. At this time 
one ton ground lime-stone is applied and 150 
pounds of 16% acid phosphate per acre, Expen- 
sive? Yes, but it pays. How many acres per 
year—about 25. That gives us 25 for corn also 
25 for oats, peas and barley—just about 100 acres 
of farm land with forty-two cattle. Four horses 
with a tractor does the job. 

Is the farm better? We cut more hay from 
50 acres now than was formerly cut from this 
100. Can’ we grow corn? Yes. Have several 
hundred bushels of sound Iowa dent corn, saved 
our own seed every year since 1919. Is oats, peas 
and .barley a good crop? Yes. Raise nearly 
1,000 bushels yearly which we grind for our 


cattle —C. E. W., New York. 
* * * 

Making ‘‘Hard-pan’’ Productive a Man’s 
Size Job 


OW we have built up and keep the soil highly 
productive seems a simple matter as we look 
back. But sixty or seventy years ago when our 
family bought this farm it looked like a man 
sized job. 
The farm had been sold at sheriff sale several 
times and with a soil that had a hard-pan that 


“I put more back on the farm than I take off.” 





rl 


came up to the third rail of the fence we had to 
“knuckle down.” My grandfather followed a 
strict five year rotation. One year corn, peas 
or potatoes, one year oats with seed (timothy, 2 
parts, medium red and alsike clover, one part) 
and three years hay. The new seeding was tops 
dressed with plenty of manure, of which we ale 
ways have a large amount, as this is a dairy farm 
and we keep about forty head. Since 1g1tt we 
have hauled out and sprez ad the manure d Lily with 
very few exceptions the year around. This last 
item I think has bee the most important of all, 

Then we have used good fertilizer wisely (The 
Farm Bureau way). On corn we use 16% acid 
phosphate and manure, or 4-12-4, on peas we use 
4-12-4, on potatoes 4-8-5 or 2-8-10, and on oats 
and seeding 16% acid phosphate. I will not give 
the amount used as it varies with the soil’s need, 
We also use some ground lime-stone if the soil 
needs it and if we can afford it, and now and then 
we “plow down” some green manure, mostly 
clover. We have lowered the hard-pan. Our 
crops are our pride and our neighbor's pride and 


envy.—P. C. E., New York. 
+ * K 
They Do Not Sell Hay—Or Buy It 
HE farm that I now own has been in thé 
Family for fifty years. It consists of 297 


that we work 
We began 


acres of which 35 is timber, 75 acres 
and the rest is pasture. 
dairying in a small way. Every year 
raising calves from our best milk 
producers until now we have 60 head 
of cattle and 6 horses, 60 hens and 
one brood sow. In all these years 
two carloads of hay were sold. ~ 

We have never bought a pound of 
hay and have always had plenty. The 
manure has been drawn to the field 
every day since we owned the farm, 


(Continued on page 288) a 
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This Must Be Stopped 


| Hughes ¢ omnussion has mace ts report 
T to Legislature, and, as usual, agriculture 
gets a aw deal last tall the people ot New 
York Stat oted te | end the constitution to 
lation of the one hundred 
and ni.eteen existing departments, commissions 
and bureaus of the state departments into twenty 
Ol 5 Ma depa nents \ Commission oat 
prominent men, ear ed by ¢ Honorable ( 
1D H iwhes, Cornak Lnited States See al 
stat va appointed by. the State ) eveislatut te 
make recom ndations to cari t the st 
of the ai dine 

In the main. and so r as the veneral g 
ment - : cerned, 1 commends Ol oft tne 
C ommissi0 ure . it. but if its recomme 
tions bearing upon agriculture are carried out 
WORST BLOW THAT 
"7 ! bh AR \I] RS ()] His STA | TA \ Ee 
RATION 


State College of Agriculture at Cornell, the New 
York State Veterinary College, the New York 
State College of Home Economics, the New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse, the State 
:xperiment Stations, and all of the State Schools 
\griculture be transferred to the Department 

of Education 
IN OTHER WORDS, IT IS PROPOSED 
THAT ALL OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS OF THE STATE 
BE PUT UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE 
NEW YORK STATE BOARD OF RE- 
(GENTS! This will mean, if carried through, 
hat a Board of Regents—not a memver of which 
armer or has any particular agricultural 
training or sympathy—will have control of all 
of the Stat agricultural activitlics except those 





now under the management of the Department 
of Farms and Markets. Not only will this in- 
lude your State Colleges of Agriculture, Veter- 
nary Medicine, Home Economics and Foréstry, 
hut it will include all of the extension activities 
se institutions, including the local Farm 


rm peope of this State, whether rightly 





v, have never been satisfied with the 
ay the Board of Regents has managed our 
public schools. In spite of this, it is proposed 
now to centralize and extend still further the 
power of the Regents Board by putting all the 
wricultural education activities of the State 


muder it 


There are twelve members of the Board of- 


Regents, appointed for life by the Legislature. 
last year when there was a vacancy, the farmers 
of the State made a determined effort to try to 
get at least one farmer member on the Board 
of Regents. Agriculture is not, and never has 
heen recognized in the administration of the De- 
partment of /education. Since 1914 there have 
) 


set upon the Board of Regents sixteen lawyers, 


cht newspaper men, one banker, one engineer, 


one manuiacturer, and one physician—and not a 
Is it any wonder that patrons of 


single farmer. 
rural schools have so much difficulty with the 


Wepartments : 


IF SHIS IS TRUE OF YOUR SCHOOLS, 


WHAT CHANCE DO YOU THINK AGRI- 
ULTURE WILL HAVE RULED BY A 
STATE BOARD OF THIS KIND? 


lt is the most dangerous proposition so far as 
the public affairs of agriculture are concerned 
hat has been seriously proposed and we intend 
to fight it to the last ditch. We know that when 


he proposition is once thoroughly understood 








there will be such a burst of indignation from the 
people of the State from St. Lawrence to Suffolk 
iid from .\lbany to Buffalo that the |-egislature 
ll never dare to put this recommendation into 
tec >. 
Phe place for agriculture, whether it be agricul- 
ral ac istration oO} ricultural education, is 
he Depa ‘ of | sand Markets. Other 
‘ e an agricultural department ? 


The Tax Situation At Albany 


the wav your tax situation stands at 
= ° } } 4 4% 
Vil at tits writing. (wing largely to the 


ght which AMERICAN AGricULTURIST has made 
several years, there is a law on the statute 
hooks providing for nine mullion dollars more 
state money for rural schools. This money is 
ot yet lable, but when it is finally appor- 
oned will be very large factor in reducing 
e taxes country school districts, particularly 
those poorer districts where help is most 
led 
Farm people should keep an eagle eye on the 
school legislation passed last year to see that the 


enemies of good schools and of lower school taxes 
lo not succeed in repealing these school laws. 

\ big fight has been conducted during this 
year, led by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in co- 
operation with the farm organizations, for a tax 
en gasoline. This bill, if passed, will provide 
money for constructing and maintaining the high- 
vays and will be another help to farmers in re- 
he very high road taxes. 


mcme fT 
anucmng 


The third most important proposition before 
the Legislature is whether or not any reduction 
will be made this year in the direct state tax on 
real estate. As our readers know, AMERICAN 
\GRICULTURIST has been fighting for years to do 
away with this tax entirely. It probably will be 
impossible to do this entirely this year, but if 
farm people put up fight enough, it ought to be 
possible to get a substantial reduction in this 
direct tax. 

Now we are doing all that we can in every 
possible way on this whole tax situation. The 
question is, what are you and what are your 
local organizations doing? We cannot do it all 
alone. We need your help. Are you discussing 
and taking action in your local organizations on 
this important tax problem? Have you written 
to your representatives in the State Legislature 
urging that the gasoline tax be passed? Have 
you written demanding that the direct State tax 
on real estate be reduced greatly or abolished en- 
tirely? Are you studying your local tax situa- 
tion ? 

lf you are doing none of these things, how 
can you complain when your ruinous tax Dill 
comes along? Taxes will continue to go higher 
until farmers themselve. stop the present tendency 
toward too great expenditure of public money. 


Dean Cook Talks on Cows 
N page 290 we call your attention to the first 
of a series of short discussions by your old 
friend, H. E. Cook. We are calling these discus- 
sions “Cook’s Cow Talks.” 

Dean Cook is one of the few men who has the 
right to talk about cows, for he makes money 
from them. Our readers have always appreciated 
Dean Cook’s Plowhandle Talks. Jn these discus- 
sions about cows and the problems of dairy- 
ing, we think Mr. Cook has surpassed even his 
past writings in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

Don’t miss them. 

Butter Consumption Increasing 
INCE 1920 the consumption of butter in 
the United States has increased about thir- 

ty million pounds per month. The United 
States Department of Agriculture makes the 
statement that this increased consumption has 
greatly stimulated the American dairy 
industry 

Jut there is much room for even greater use 
of butter. The per capita consumption of but- 
ter in Canada, for example, is around twenty- 
seven pounds a year, compared with only seve 
enteen pounds in the United States. One of 
the places where the consumption of butter 
might well be increased is right on the farm 
itself. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


WAY up in the famous North Country of 

New York there lives a farmer who, the 
other day, wrote to a friend of mine that he likes 
these chestnuts, and in particular liked the story 
, told a while ago about the boys whose father 
was not satisfied with the cat hole they had cut 
into the barn because the barn door covered it 
when the door was open, This made him think of 
the following yarn, which pleased me and maybe 
will please you. 

Back in the old days when going to the mill 
was a long, hard job, there was a Dutch farmer 
who one day was unable to make the trip to the 
distant mill and so had to send his boy. He put 
the boy on the back of an ox with the bag of corn 
and warned him very carefully t» watch the 
miller to see that he returned the right amount 
of meal from the corn. 

Along towards night the boy returned from the 
all day trip. The ol. man met him at the barn 
door and as soon as he lifted the bag of meal 
from the ox’s back, he realized that the miller 
had kept more than his share. Turning angrily 
on the boy, he exclaimed: 

“VEN I SEND A FOOL AGAIN MIT DE 
CORN TO DE MILL I VILL GO MINE- 
SELF!” 
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VERYONE who has at heart the interests 

of the rank and file of the milk produc- 

ers in the New York Milk Shed, has 

every reason to be greatly pleased with 
the outcome of the meeting at Utica, Wednesday, 
March 3. More than two hundred elected dele- 
gates from most of the important milk producing 
counties in New York State and several dele- 
gates from other states in the territory, laid the 
foundation for what it is hoped may become a 
federation of all the several milk marketing 
groups. All of these marketing groups, including 
the Dairymen’s League, the Sheffield Farms Pro- 
ducers, the Non-Pooling Dairymen’s Assn., the 
Eastern States Assn., and the independent produc- 
ers, were represented by large delegations of real 
cow milking farmers. 

[In addition to the delegates, there \.ere around 
three hundred interested farmers, organization 
representatives and others who were allowed the 
privilege of the floor by invitation of Chairman 
Peter Ten Eyck, but voting privilege was restrict- 
ed to delegates approved by a credentials commit- 
tee of five, consisting of one from each of the 
marketing groups. 

Mr. W. S. Woodcock, of Edwards, St. Law- 
rence County, in calling the meeting tu order as 
chairman of the committee on arrangements ap- 
pointed by the Watertown delegates conference 

‘of Feb. 4, explained that his committee wished to 
nominate Mr, Ten Eyck for several reasons: “Mr, 
Ten Eyck is a milk producer; he is not connected 
with any of the existing groups; he has wide ex- 
perience and excellent ability in conduct- 


Foundations Laid for Great Dairy Federation 


Fairness the Outstanding Feature of Big Utica Meeting 


No. 1 Properly organized. 

No. 2. With membership available to actual pro- 
ducers or producers organizations operating in the 
territory commonly known as the New York milk 
shed. 

No. 3* Employing a classified price plan for the 
sale of milk and its products. 


No. 4 Equalized payment plan subject to grade 
and differentials. : 
No. 5 Comprehensive financing plan, just and 


equitable to all members cute: 

RESOLVED, that the following organizations 
appoint a committee of eleven delegates whose duty 
it shall be to develop a plan for effecting such a fed- 
eration of existing organizations, and be it, 

RESOLVED, that this committee consist of two 
representatives from each of the following groups, 
viz.: Eastern States, Sheffields Producers, Dairy- 
men’s League, Non-Poolers, Independents, and be 
it further 

RESOLVED, that Mr. Peter G. Tenkyck be 
asked to act as chairman of said committee. 


A resolution from the floor recommended that 
when this committee is formed its findings be 
restricted to those things upon which it is able to 
reach unanimous agreement. Other resolutions 
voiced a request to the representatives and sena- 
tors in Congress from states in the New York 
Milk Shed to take measures to increase the tariff 
on milk and milk produets, and a request to Pres- 
ident Coolidge to raise the tariff rate on butter in 
the tariff schedule now before him. 

The delegates were given very able assistance 
by Prof. Ross of Ithaca in their consideration of 
the danger of western milk invading the New 
York market. Prof. Ross is associated with Prof, 
G. F. Warren, author of the ‘““Warren Formula”, 






in the Dept. of Rural Economics of the College 
of Agriculture. He explained that while some 
whole milk is being shipped from Canada and 
from western producing centers, the | gest ship- 
ments consist of cream and that competition in 
this direction is increasing rapidly and likely to 
continue to do so. 

Perhaps the finest thing about this meeting 
was the spirit of fairness and tolerance which 
was evident throughout, and the very evident de- 
sire of all these lay dairymen from throughout 
the territory to get together on common ground, 
Frank, open, dispassionate discussion failed to 
reveal outstanding differences in the basic inter- 
ests of the producers in the different groups. 

An excellent opportunity is provided for the 
proposed committee of eleven. Through this 
committee it is hoped that the efforts of all dairy- 
men in the territory may be united for their coms 
mon advancement. : 


Federal Tax on Automobiles Reduced 


NE of the good features of the tax bill which 

has just passed Congress is the reduction in 

the Federal tax on automobiles. Before the re- 
duction, the Federal tax was five per cent. of the 
manufacturers’ prices. Under the new law, this 
has been reduced to three per cent., and the tax 
on trucks and on all parts and tires has been 
removed entirely. This reduction will amount to 
a considerable saving to ever purchaser of a new 
car, and to all present owners of cars by the sav- 
ing in repairs and tires. In this saving, farmers, 
who are large users of automobiles and 





ing affairs of this kind and is president of = 





the New York State Federation of Farm 
Bureau Associations.” 

\Ir. Ten Eyck’s evident fairness in pre- 
siding was widely commended by dele- 
gates of all groups. 

Much credit for the success of the 
meeting is due the committee which ar- 
ranged for it. They are: W. B. Wood- 
cock, Edwards, St. Lawrence Co. (Inde- 
pendent); J. A. Harter, Parish, Oswego 
Co., (Non-Pool) ; E. B. Johnson, Clair- 
mont, Jefferson Co. (Dairymen’s Lea- 
gue) ; James Lomber, New Brenan, Lewis 
Co., (Sheffield Farms); Earl Laidlaw, 
Gouveneur, St. Lawrence Co., (one farm 
in pool, 3 farms independent); Louis 
Branche, Mexico, Oswego Co., (Dairy- 
men’s League); F. O. Ross, Lowyville, 


laid foundations. 


continues. 


there are mistakes. 
who has never made any cast the first stone. 
to overlook the other fellow’s mistakes and the other dairy 
It is a time for all to work together to find 
and carry out a plan which may solve the problem of better mar- 
kets for dairy products. 

In 1783 the United States signed the treaty of peace with 
But while the war was 


organizations’ faults. 


For a United Dairy Industry 


HE Utica milk meeting was all we hoped it might be. 
representative. It was fair and tolerant. It was constructive. It 
A structure which will be an honor to the 
dairymen of the East may be built on these foundations if the 
same spirit and willingness to meet the other fellow half way 
If any men or group of men through selfish or 
demagogic reasons tries to block the sincere efforts of the eastern 
dairymen to iron out their di“iculties and get together, it would 
be better that a millstone be tied about the necks of such ob- 
structionists and that they be “cast into the uttermost depths 
of the sea!” 

This is no time to bicker and whine and find fault. 
Of course there will be mistakes but let him 
This is the time 


It was 


Of course 


trucks, will have a big share. 

This reduction gives AMERICAN AGrI- 
CULTURIST considerable pride because we 
have worked steadily for it in our cam- 
paign of reduction of farm taxes. 
al months ago we stated in an editorial in 
part as follows: 


Severe 


“Here is another way in which most 
farmers pay a rather heavy tax, from which 
they receive littlhe or no benefit. In 1917, 
as a war act, the Federal government levied 
a tax on automobiles. * * * These taxes are 
levied on the manufacturer, who simply adds 
them to the original cost of manufacturing 
the car and thereby passes these taxes on 
directly to the buyer of cars. 

“Tf, for instance, you buy a car worth a 
thousand dollars, you pay fifty dollars tax. 
As this is a Federal tax, it is of little of no 
benefit to the average citizen. The average 


Lewis Co., (Independent) ; W. M. Slack, 
Black River, Jefferson Co., (Independ- 
ent): Frank Taylor, Dexter, Jefferson 
Co., (Independent). 

\ host of suggestions all aimed to pro- 
mote closer relations among the groups 
were made to the meeting by the dele- 
gates. These suggestions were crystaliz- 
ed by a Resolutions Committee and adopt- 
ed by nearly unanimous vote of the dele- 
gates, accepting with slight changes the 
so-called “Johnson plan” as presented at 
Watertown on Feb. 4, and creating, in 
addition a committee to develop a plan for 
effecting a federation of existing organi- 
zations. 

The Resolutions Committee consisted 
of O. F. Ross (Independent), Lowyville, 
N. Y., elected from the floor to be chair- 
man, and five members nominated by the 
various groups in caucus. These five 
were M. B. Garlock, Eastern States; G. 
M. Dimmock, Dairymen’s League; J. L. 
Craig, Sheffields; W. S. Woodcock, In 
dependent; R. C. Baldwin, Non-Pool, 


The resolutions follow: 


RESOLVED: that we acting as such 
committee do unanimously agree that the 
interest. of all dairymen can best be con- 
served thirough one United Dairymen’s Asso 
Ciation operating under fundamental princi- 
vy which we recommend and endorse as 
ows: 











England which ended the Revolution. 
over, it seemed that the country’s troubles had just begun. The 
thirteen separate states, like the present milk organizations, be- 
gan quarreling among themselves. For six long years pande- 
monium and chaos reigned. European countries refused to make 
treaties with a nation that was a nation in name only. Quarrels 
sprang up about foreign and domestic trade. The states that had 
no seaports had to pay toll to the states where the goods were 
received. Trade wars and boycotts reigned between the states 
A rebellion broke out in Rhode Island. The farmers’ garrets 
were filled with continental currency but they saw their cattle 
driven off, their homesteads sold and mortgages foreclosed. 

Instead of presenting a bold united front to the world, we 
were a joke, preyed upon and laughed at by all nations—just as 
all the commercial world is laughing at the dairymen now. 
Alexander Hamilton said: “There is scarcely anything that 
can move the pride or degrade the character of an independent 
nation which we do not experience.” Washington declared that 
we were “Moving upon crutches and tottering to our fall.” 


But finally common sense began to assert itself. Wise men 
saw that the quarreling among men whose every interest lay in 
cooperation was ruining everybody, so these men met and drew 
up the most perfect instrument ever written by men, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and at the beginning of that Con- 
stitution they wrote this preamble: 


We the people of the United States, m order io form a more 
perfect union establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defense, promote the.general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution of the United States of America.” 


How often in the past few years have I thought how similar 
conditions among dairymen and their organizations here in the 
East are to that troubled time of the Nation under the Articles 
of Confederation. But there are some glimmerings of light ahead. 
The Utica meeting and the wise men from all the different or- 
ganizations have started to build some foundations. In the 
name of your home, of your prosperity, I plead with you to for- 
get animosity, past mistakes, and rally together to build a united 
dairy industry.—E. R. Eastman. 





farmer will not object to ordinary state li- 
cense tax on his car nor to a gaswline tax, 
from which money he receives some benefit 
in the building of roads. But the automobile 
has now come to be a farm necessity, use 
as much for business as it is for pleasure, 
and the placing of an unnecessary tax bur- 
den on it, which brings no benefit to the 
farmer, is unjust and unnecessary. The Fed- 
eral revenues are now adequate without this 
tax. It was levied as a war emergency act, 
but no emergency longer exists and it should 
be repealed.” 

Later, we wrote another editorial 
favoring repeal of the tax, and urging out 
people to write their Congressmen about 
: : : rn 
it. Many did write and telegraph. The 
reduction does not take effect untif thir 
ty days after the passage of the bill, but 
many of the automobile companies have 
already given their customers the benefit 
of the reduction. 


If youth only knew; if old age only 
could do.—Proverbs of France. 
4 + ma 
‘Beware of one who is always laugh- 
ing, as a fool; and of one who never 
laughs, as a knave.”—Proverbs of Spain, 
* * * 


“Life is good when in the world we are 


a necessary link, and one with all the live 


ing.” —Maykov. 
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Arsenate of lead without Kayso: 
Ar Lert: 
KRayso. 


ABove: 


note uneven coating. — 


Arsenate of lead with 


l field us, 
in all parts of the country e€ prov- 
ed that Kayso is the ideal spreader 
and adhesive. Many authorities speci- 
ty Kayso by name, we have 
letters that indicate the successful use 
of Kayso on thousands of acres of 


Scientific tests and actua 
hav 


and 


fruit, vegetables, and shade trees. 

For every spraying—in any sea- 
son—or with any kind of material 
—Kayso spreads the spray and makes 
it stay. It is equally effective with 
Lime - Sulfur, Bordeaux, Arsenate 
ot Lead, Nicotine, Whitewash, and 
as an emulsifier in the home-making 
of oil sprays. 

Kayso costs so little and prolongs 
the life of the spray to such an ex- 





oe 
e Experts 
rte mel 
A CASEIN 
SPREADER 


40 a mr 
WwW IO 4 
right kind ? 


Every grower who has on fol- 
lowing bulletins 
farm journals for the past few years 
has learned the value of adding a 


tent, that it 
put Kayso into every mixture. 

So when you buy your spray mate- 
t your investment 


is poor economy wot to 


rials always prote 
by buying enough Kayso for all your 
prayi dusting. Ask your 
direct for full 


spraying and 


dealer or write us 


particulars. 


GOLDEN STATE SALES 
CORPORATION 
175 Franklin Street, New York 


government and 


Casein Spreader to the spray. With- 
out a spreader, the ordinary spray 
mixture is deposited :# drops, and 


leaves much of the surtace exposed 


to insect fungus aiseases,. 
And a spott} 


that 


pests and 
spray often causes 


blotches lower the grading of 


the fruit. 


‘lo overcome thi dificulty, the 





experts recommend the addition of 


Spreader, sometimes re- 


. SPREADS THE 


a Casein 


ferred to as calcium casiba SPRAY AND 
The Right Kind is pele MAKES 1T 


W Rat is the way—the sure 


Ways to Duy 


STAY 














N U RSERY STOC K 


sPECITAI ss well pack d, ollowing 
to } ree from Di v : ested Fruit Trees, 3 5 feet: 
Apple— Peach— 
> Vel | 1 nt | I 2 Elberta Mid-season 
2 Maiden Blush August 2 j. H. Hale August 
Dehcious Winter 2 Mayflower June 

2 Gri ; Golden 2 ulth Cling, Latest Canner. 

You iy change to all Apple, or all Peach as you desire. This Stock 


and Guaranteed up to standard in every 
sin shipping South by middle of 


all yrown nt \ ( ,n Nut erics 

iv Order earl a 1 can usually - 
February until April 15th Write for prices on larger lots in all grades 
val ,as I havea comp ete ass rtm nt to select from. I employ no 
Agent but deal direct wi the Fruit Grov 


THOMAS BEAN, STATION A., LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 
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Overhauling the Spray Rig 


GGRAVATING delay:, due to break- 
downs of the -pray rig may be largely 
avoided by a thorough overhauling before 
the spraying season begins. The engine 
will need some repairs, such as grinding 
valves, putting in new piston rings, tighten- 


ing bearings, and an overhaul of the igni- 
tron system. 

The pump is the part of the actual 
sprayer most likely to need repair. The 
boxes will probably neea new packing, 


the pistons are likely to need new plunger 
washers, or perhaps entirely new pistons, 
and valves may -need to 
Jearings on the pump and 
should be examined or replaced, 
new packing placed in the boxes and any 
broken paddles on the agitator replaced 
The pressure regulator will need to be 
cleaned and greased, new packing placed 
around the stem and a new rubber dia- 
phram at the this type of regula- 
tor is used 
All hose 


above 


and valve 


be rt place d 


seats 


agitator 


base if 


should be tested at a pressure 
what will be used in the field. New 
should be sup- 
plied and all connections should be 
made tight. After overhauling it is good 
insurance to lay in a supply of the repair 
parts most likely to be needed, such as 
hose bolts, spark plugs 


brass or copper strainers 


hose 


packing, clamps, 


and washers 





‘‘Dehorning’’ Weakens Fruit 
Trees 


We have an old orchard that has had lit- 
tle care for a number of years. The trees 
are so tall that it is a lot of work to pick 
the apples. What we want to know is 
whether it will pay us to try to lower the 
tops of these trees by dehorning.—D. R., 
New York, 


6 heey 


of growth of your trees. If, 
we have seen, it is from twelve to twenty 
feet to the first branches, it is doubtful 
if it will be profitable to try to lower them. 
Such trees were caused by too close plant- 
ing and improper pruning when the 
young. 


will depend mainly on the type 


as some 


trees 
were 

Where the tree has some good vigorous 
side branches, it will probably be possible 
to cut back the top of the tree. The 
danger in cutting back trees severely is 
that the leaf area is reduced to such an 
extent that the trees are weakened and 
they winter kill. The danger of this is 
lessened if part of the wood is cut one 
year and the rest the following year. 
Some orchardists ‘eel that they do not 
want the trees unless they are lowered and 
so cut them back and take a chance that 
they will survive. The branches should be 
cut back near strong lateral branches. This 
will promote the vigor of this branch and 
there will be fe wer 


water sprouts, 


Sweet Cherries Will Not Stand 
Cold 


Is there any way to prevent frost cracks 


in the trunks of sweet cherry trees?— 

L. B. R., New York. 

‘| HE sweet cherry wil. not stand hard 
winters. There is no way to prevent 


such frost injury and sweet cherries van- 
not be profitably grown where 
severe enough to cause cracking. 


the cold is 





Add Hydrated Lime to Lime 
Sulphur 


Will the addition of hydrated lime to lime 
sulphur prevent injury to the foliage? If 
so how much should be mixed with the 
spray’?—H. L. B., New York. 

HE addition of hydrated lime to lime 

sulphur will partially stop the burn- 
ing of the foliage according to reports 
from the Geneva .xperiment station. In- 
jury from lime sulphur is more likely to 
occur when lead arsenate is added. This 
causes a chemical change which is re- 
tarded by the lime. Five pounds of hy- 
drated lime in each 100 gallons of spray 
is enough. 





22 


utck 


Germination 


This year much northwestern alfalfa 

erminates only 45 to 50% because it 
ae an unusually hard seed coat. In 
order to get a higher percentage of 
immediate germination, G. L. F. Seed 
Service double scarifies G. L. F. alfalfa 
seed. Scarification breaks the seed 
coat and permits the soil moisture to 
getthruit. Tests show as high as 92% 
immediate growth. As a result, with 
G. L. F. seed you get a quick catch and 
a bounteous crop, and need less seed 
to the acre. 


Double Single Un- 
Scarified Scarified treated 
Ontar Prices Per Bu. 
Variegated os $17.10 $16.20 
rimm 27.60 26.40 
N.W. Common is: ‘oo 14.40 13.80 


Put up in pecks; half bushels; bushels; one 
and a half bushels; and two bushel! packages. 


G. L. F. Seed Corn 
90 to 98% Quick, Vigorous Sprouts 


Sweepstakes ary - Bu. 
— 's Favorite 
ry 4 ” 
Pride of North 285” 
G. L. F. High Bred 3.75 be 
Early Golden Glow 3.50 ms 
Cornell No. 11 3.75 a 
Yellow Flint 3.50 2 
Phillip 3.50 ro 
Sellen Nugget 3.50 
Put up in ft bu., 14 bu. and 2 bu. packages 
FREIGHT PAID—SACKS FREE 


Order now for later shipment 
Pay on arrival 


ve, LF. 


Cooperative 
G. L. F. Exchange, Inc. 


Syracuse New York 





STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 
Send today for Allen’s Book on 
Strawberries —the best money 
crop. Delicious—Healthful— 
“~ table. Itpays togrow them. 
e W. F. Allen Co. 
170" ES Market St. Salisbury, 











THE ROCKFALL NURSERY CO. 
Box 350, Rockfali, Connecticut 
Offering Certified Fruit Trees by 
Dr. Shaw, for 1925-26 
Ask About Our New Cortland Applies 
. Full line of Fruit Trees, Ornamental 
Shrubs. Get our Catalogue 

















The “REDPATH” 
New 

Vields a crop in Fall of Ist year; 
heavy crop 2nd Summer. A real 
red(notpurple)Raspberry. Fir 
Stands shipping well. Catalog 
Small Fruits, free. Write today. 
L. J. Farmer, Box?*! Palaski, N.Y. 
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a e. WELL! TE) — 
urming in after supper isnt the thing any more. 
~stay up with the 773 / 


players—all the world admires them. 
Waiting up to see them PAYS! The 





First National Pictures 


’ ° 
that You'll Enjoy biggest thrills!—the richest fun!—the 

“Graustark” — Norma Talmadge in a glorious highest class entertainment. 

modern romance — from the wonderful novel by 

George Barr suCetsheen, Fhe love fe princess Yes! great stars!—and great Dramas 

anda gallantA ican. The t vords i e : 

a and choice Comedies for the stars to 

“The Live Wire” — Johnny Hines, the famous enact. That’s the combination First 

comedian of pep, action and nerve, in the biggest —_ . . 

package of laughs and thrills he has ever offered. National Pictures give you. 

A See Pee eens he Cape es Caatay First National — America’s great creative insti- 


mountaineers’ feud. 


i in t — believes in using the 
“The Dark Angel!’—Ronald Colman and Vilma tution of enterta: ge | il of pi # 
Banky —the screen's great lover and the world finest talent in every detail o picture-ma ing. 
famous beauty in an inspiring drama of heart That’s why you see sO many stars under this en- 





aa re ree a 7 on ae ine tertainment trade-mark. 

e Pace that rilis’—Ben Lyon an ary ° . enien 

Astor in the fastest moving movie your eyes have —and why First National finds the great p.cture- 

oe. & — ~— bull fight andareal auto race themes—with a big staff of story-finding experis 
ane Fomanes, ton. forever reading, reading the world’s greatest 


“Classified” — Corinne Griffith, the orchid-like : ail Senamns . 
beauty in a big pulsing drama of the working books and plays — for stories that inspire the di 


girl of today—from Edna Ferber's great story. rectors and the stars. 
yy) 99. . . 
Why Women Love”—Blanche Sweet and a great Io H 
quasi & Ghalliee Guaten of naan Gummeee oe T hat’s why First National 
big battle for love in a lighthouse. The girl who Pictures are always worth 


waits while the man wanders on the sea. 


“The Beautiful City’—Richard Barthelmess and 
Dorothy Gish portray a wonderful romance of 
the Ghetto—the heart-beats of hidden humanity 
—a brave pair winning their way tothesunlight 
of happiness. 


while. 





“The New Commandment”— Blanche Sweet and 
Ben Lyon portray the girl who fled from the 
wolves of Montmartre, and the boy who had 
tried to reshape a wealth-warped life. From Col. 
Frederick Palmer's novel “Invisible Wounds.” 


“The Scarlet Saint” —with Mary Astor and Lloyd 
Hughes. The revelation of young womanhood 
rebelling against a marriage that would tie her 
to old age! A drama of New Orleans society, the 
race track and the Mardi Gras. 





“We Moderns”—Colleen Moore in an adaptation 
from Israel Zangwill’sstage success. Fifty laughs 
for every tear,and thrills galore. Showing that 
“flappers™ are out of date—that “moderns” are 
here to stay. 


“The Unguarded Hour” — Milton Sills as the 
bachelor who had fled from love,and Doris Ken- 
yon as the madcap maid who is out to win his 
heart. What happened in the unguarded hour of 
this glorious romance will thrill you. 


“Clothes Make the Pirate’”’— Leon Errol, the fa- 
mous stage comedian, and Dorothy Gish in a 
side-splitting comedy. Love-taps from a rolling 
pin in the hands of his dame turned him into a 
bold buccaneer. 


“The Splendid Road’’—Anna Q. Nilsson, Lionel 
Barrymore and Robert Frazer in a pulsating 
romance of the California Gold Rush in'49. A tre- 
mendous, thrilling portrayal of one of the most 
dramatic chapters in American history. 


“Joanna”—Dorothy Mackaill and Jack Mulhall. 
What would you do if you got a million dollars to 
spend? She got it — and spends it right before 
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4 your eyes. Your money’s worth in laughs and 
when you follow 
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“*e First National Pictures 
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Twice the Value 
in Plant Food ~ 
but not 


wice the Price / 


It’s the plant food in fertilizer that makes crops 
grow. Buy on the basis of plant food. 


International Multiple-Strength Fertilizers contain 
twice as much plant food as a standard fertilizer. 
For example, 10 bags of Multiple-Strength 8-16-8 
contain as much plant food as 20 bags of stand- 
ard 4-8-4 fertilizer. You haul half as many bags 
from the station—haul half as many bags to the 
field drill half as much fertilizer. 








“Twice the value in pl: ant food 
but not twice the price. 


Ask your Dealer or Write 


oe mem 
Multiple-S 
fertilizers 


s about 


Dealers It you wish Standard € 
Sell INTERNATIONAL Fertil ers, there are no’ 
MULTIPLE-STRENGTH better than “Internation 
FERTILIZERS. ITPAYS, Wea! ec Ft OR-I 
Poultry Grit 


Write us to-day 





[INTERNATIONAL Aone CORPORATION 


Dept. A, 61 Rrsadway, New York City 


BOSTON RUTTALO hot 1, ME. CINCINNATI 

Please send me your fre Llet “FERTILIZERS TO FIT 
YOUR NEEDS” which tells | to sa 1oney with International 
Multiple-Serengt Fert € 


tate 
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The Cream of the Crop 
Al) Northe ‘ n from selected Stock 
_ plant ' es] lly adapted ¢ y 
( ‘ e the prod on i 
; e el F t vear after 
¢ * t Dibble K set er 
. ‘ ' ilt wherever grown. 
\ how er, the 1 ally 
a es ’ 1 § till killed t frost, 
' ; ‘ ant ! i blight. Last year, on 
t | T t I suret the E I ol 
} $ bu Is, h on 
r varrett were hardly 
! were 1 r harvested. 
! , Seed Potatoes on 
a os Early Ohios Dibble’s Russet Carman No. 3 
me ‘ Irish Cobbler Dibbie’s Moneymakers Sir Walter Raleigh 
fi > Y Early Manistees Green Mountain Rural New Yorker 
f Early Rose Gold Coin Unele Sam 
: Ir t rels t a , and the price 
: = ] F nd special price list, Free 
Addre EDWARD F. DIBBLE SEEDGROWER 
Box A, Honeoye Falis, N. 
HEADQUARTERS 
for Seed Potatoes, Corn Oats Barley, Wheat, Backwheat, Sey 
Beans, Alfalfa, Clover and Grass Seeds 
“Everything for the Farm” 
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c/More About Clover Seed 


Northern Grown Survives Winter Weather 


HE relative value of northern grown 
domestic clover seed as it compares 
ith the foreign product, was very em- 


phatically brought out by Professor R. 


G. Wiggans in one of his talks during 
Farmers’ Week at the New York State 
College of Agriculture. Professor Wig- 


gans has been conducting a number of 








tests that have been running since 1920. 
The following are some of the results 
he has obtained: 
Source of Seed Dry Wt. Yield Per Acre 
1920-21 1922-23 1924-25 
DOMESTIC 
Michigan .......6635 2537 7051 
Oregon : _—- 5805 
All others _ 2233 6660 
FOREIGN 
French 5966 1522 6915 
Chilean 833 6984 
Italian 334 79 4501 
It will be noted that in the vear 1924- 
25, foreign seed was not seriously in- 
jured and produced a good crop. Pro- 
fessor Wiggans pointed out however, 
that the season in question was an un- 
usually good clover year so that even 
Italian seed produced a crop. To show 
the unreliability of this foreign seed, 


called the attention cf his 
season of 1922-23 which 
In that year 
best of the 
produced 
much per as 
Chilean seed pro- 
as much as that and Italian 
failed entirely 


how«¢ ver, he 
audience to the 
clover. 
the 
seed, 


was a bad veat 
French seed 
ign grown 
60 per cent 
American 
duced half 
seed practically 

Phere 
to supply 


French Seed Survives Mild Winter 


tor 
which is 
tore clover 


only acre 


as 


seed while 


not domestic seed produced 


the demand 


is 


During his talk on clover seed, In 
fessor Wiggans referred regretfully to 
the fact that some seed companies have 


taken the figures for last year and used 


them quite freely as a basis for the 
statement that foreign sccd does as well 
uumestic seed He said: “Unde 


ideal conditions French seed might pro- 


duce a splendid crop but conditions in 
New York State are not ideal. Occa- 
sionally we have a year like last year 
which is so favorable that even Italian 
seed does well. Then we go ahead the 
next year and buy our seed from the 
same source and, if conditions are un- 
favorable, we lose our clover crop. In 
New York State where conditions some- 
times are very severe, foreign seeds are 
not suitable.” 

Professor Wiggans went on to say 
that during the past thirteen years an 
annual average of 10,200,000 pounds of 


seed was imported. He declared that at 


the same time with the greatly increas 
ed importations for the last twenty 
years, there have been an ever increas- 
in.; percentage of clover failures. There 
is Only one answer,—guaranteed north- 
ern grown dot 1esStic seed M F., New 


York 


Wha Size Seed Potatoes Shall 
We Plant? 


qT HiE price of seed potatoes will be] 
high this spring and growers will | 
tempted to use small “runts” for seed | 


oetoten es 


Paul Tilford of the Ohio etn 


has the following to about this | 


problem: 
“Small 


say 


from high yield- 
ing, disease-free hills, are as good for 
seed as large potatoes. It must be re- 
membered, however, that degenerate or 
‘run out’ plants produce only small pota- 
toes. Hills affected with leafroll yield 
only 40 to 60 percent as much as healthy 
hills and the tubers produced are small. 
When small tubers are used for seed 
regardless of their ancestry, a large 
amount of disease is sure to appear in 
the crop 

“The ordinary grower can not hill 
select his potato seed so that he knows 
the small tubers to be from good hills. 
It is advisable then to plant the 


potatoes, if 


not 





One can not afford to waste 
time cultivating diseased plants which 
will yield only a few small potatoes, 
Even the smallest grower will find good, 
disease-free seed the must profitable at 
digging time.” 


Good Seed is Cheapest 


Professor Hardenburg of Cornell says 
that good seed is always the cheapest, 
and that all experiments favor planting 
seed pieces about the size of a hen’s 
egg. Experiments as to the amount of 
seed to use per acre, indicate that from 
fifteen to twenty bushels seed per 
acre give the best results. It costs as 
much to care for a poor stand as for a 
good one. Over half the total cost is 
for labor. Costs can be reduced by 
planting better seed and plenty of it per 
acre, 

The New Experiment Station 
reports that it is doubtful if it pays to 
more than 1634 bushels of seed to 
the acre. Although the yield is increas- 
ed by planting more seed, the increase 
not pay for the increased cost of 
seed. Their show that the dis- 
tance apart of the seed pieces in the row 
ha: an important effect on yield. They 
advise that the experiments indicate that 
it is most profitable to use 16% bushels 
of seed, cut into 1 oz. picces pu spaced 
12 inches apart in the row. This gave 
them better results than planting the 
same amount of seed in bigger pieces, 
spaced farther apart. 

These are being continued and 
later results may modify the recom- 


mendations. 


“runts”. 


of 


Jersey 
us¢ 


does 
tests 


tests 


New Jersey Potato Growers 
Go South 


yo of 


potatoes at $10 a barrel 


next summer, before the big crop 
states begin marketing spuds, has started 
some South Jersey potato kings down 
south to plant large acreage months be- 
fore the snow is off the ground in this 
vicinity. Carloads of seed are now rolling 
southward as fast as the railroads can 
carry it, large tracts of virgin potato soil 


Alabama has been purchased or 
farmers themselves have 


in Central 
leased and these 


made all arrangements to be in the sunny 
south at the time to plant potatoes for 
the Northern markets. J. Harry Kandle 
and Andrew Schnetzler of Elmer, cone 
sidered the potato kings of South Jersey 
are the local men who are taking this 
venture to make a killing with potatoes 
long before the New Jersey or the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia crops are ready to dig. 

The short crop of potatoes in the north, 
the mounting prices of spuds and the gove 
ernment report of no great increase in the 


Florida acreage has led to the development 








of a new potato belt in Alabama. They 
Continued on page 203) 
SENSATION — One 
of the most produce 
tive oats in cultivation, 
75 bushels and up- 
ward per acre are 
frequent with large, 
white meaty grains weighing 44-46 Ibs. 
per measured bushel of the highest 
quality. Seed furnished as low as 65¢ 


per bushel in quantities. 
You should by all means try these oats. 
Write for sample and circular 


Theo. Burt & Sons, Box A, Melrose, Ohio 








"xn crown Nursery Stock 


TREES, SHRUBBERY, FLOWERS, 
BULBS, VINES, ROSES 
Berry Plants and Bushes. Asparagus, etm 
Jilustrated Catalog free. 
Honest goods 
Hastings, 


RELIABLE FRUIT TREES 


Guaranteed to Grow Seeds 


8 te 4 foot Apple Tree 25c 3 foot Peach Tree 206 
each postpaid. Berry ays Pe Grape Vines. 
Everything for Farm, Garde Lawn. Send for 1926 
Catalog ALLEN NURSERY a SEED HOUSE, Geneva, Ohle. 





A. G. BLOUNT - N. We 
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What Farmers 


Want to Know 


Canteloupes for the Home Garden 


Is it practical to grow muskmelons for 
home use in Western New York? If so 
can you give us a few hints about how to 
grow them.—R. N. Y., New York. 
WW" have iteloupes 

fully 


seen Cal success- 


fully grown for home use and 

local market as far north as St. Law- 

rence County, so you should have no 
difficulty in western New York. 

It helps to plant the sced inside or in 

a hotbed three or four weeks before they 


are safe from frost outdoors. This can 
be done by planting in berry baskets or 
on an inverted sod. When transplant- 
ing it is important not to disturb the 
roots 

\ rich soil is necessary but our ex- 


perience is that they must be kept abso- 


lutely clean of weeds. If manure is add- 
ed be sure it is free from weed seeds. 
The plants grow slow at first but grow 
rapidly when they get started. If the 
soil is well supplied with organic matter, 





a high grade commercial fertilizer will 
give better results than manure. 

After the vines are well started a very 
small handful readily available 


of some 


nitrate carrier will help if used as a side 
dressing 

Cucumber bectles will be tl worst 
pest, covermg tl vines till they get 
started will help. Bordeaux mixture will 
repel the insects 

Canteloupes are not difficult to oO 
and the home grown ones are of bette 
quality than those that are shipped tr 


Fertilizing and Re-setting 


Rhubarb 


Our pieplant grew a lot of small stalks 
last year. Is this caused by lack of manure 
or should the roots be dug up and reset. 


Should seed 


stalks be removed?—B. C. R., 
New Jersey. ° 


P'! RHAPS the conditian is due to 
both causes you mention. If the 
roots are reset, it will be a vear or two 


before you can pull much rhubarb. Per- 


haps the best way will be to prune the 
roots from each side of the clump with 
a spadc You may be able to use tnc 
pruned roots to start a new bed. 


It is practically impossible to fertilize 
Poultry manure 
is not available 
fertilizer 


rhubarb too heavily 
is excellent or if manure 


grade commercial 





a 
(about. 4-8-6 can be used.) 

It requires little work to keep rhu- 
barb in good shape and the quality of 
the stalks from a vigorous well fertilized 
bed is much better All seed stalks 

vuld be removed as On as possible 
is draw heavily upon the vitality of 
4} plant 

Treating Curb on a Horse 
Will you please send me through your 


valuable paper directions on how to treat a 
curb on a horse.—E. J. C., New York, 


\X JHEN a curb makes its first appear- 
ance, it hing more than 


ice, it shows notl 
The first thing 


an acute inflammation 
to do is to try to subdue it by the use 
of cold applications, either constantly 


bathing it or using an ice poultice. 
When these cold applications no longer 
have effect and the swellings have 
assumed definite proportions, then 
methods must be employed to @ffect an 
absorption and reduction of a}curb by 


an 


means ot pressure. 

The agencies most to be trusted are 
cantharides or massage with ointments 
of iodine or better still biniodide of mer- 
cury. Sometime mercurial agents alone 
will give satisfactory results by a single 
application and often by repeated appli- 
cations. The mercurial agents form 
something like a bandage through their 
incrustations when the blistering effects 
are exhausted. 

Very often the use of a firing iron 
must be resorted to. Some authorities 
believe that the application of the firing 
iron should be resorted to in preference 


of waiting until the discharge is firmly 
organized. Unless you are acquainted 
with the use of a firing iron it would un- 
doubtedly be better to have a veterinar- 
ian do this. 


The Composition of Barnyard 
Manure 


How much plant food 
the average run of 


is contained by 
barnyard manure? Is 


it true that manure is practically worth- 
less after it has been exposed to the 
weather for a year?—J. R. W., Penn- 


sylvania. 


HE actual per cent of plant food in 
farm manure is rather low, about 
.5% of nitrogen .25% of phosphorus and 


6% af potash 


ton 
is about 10 pounds of 


This means that a 
of manure cont 


all 
5 


nitrogen about 5 pounds of phosphorus 
and 12 pounds of potash. It would be 
possible to buy this amount of plant 
food for about a ton of manure a month 
during the season when she is in the 
stable one sees that the value of manure 
is too great to neglect 

No account has yet been taken of the 
value of the organic matter in the 
manure, and it is difficult to place a 
value on it. However, we know it is 
essential for a fertile soil, and that it 
is ds stroved to som extent whet left 
3 a pile 

Rotted Manure Valuable 

It is not true that manure that has 

stood in a pile has no value. It is true 


that a large loss is susta 


six months, 


of 50% in 


figures at a loss 

but this loss comes as a loss in the 
wlume of manure, and the end of 
six months one has about half the .on- 
nage that one had at the start, but the 
value of each ton has not greatly de 
preciated. In fact quicker results are 


obtained from manure that has stood be- 


cause of the decay which has gone on, 


making the plant food available for the 
use of plants 
Manure also has value, due to the bac- 


teria in it. Manure acts as an inoculant to 
the soil, adding bacteria which elp to de- 
cay organic matter and make plani food 


available 


Controlling Pea Blight 


We suffered considerable loss in our can- 


ning crop peas last year from a  (‘sease 
that has been called “Pea Bliaht.” Can 
you tell us what causes this disease and 


what to do for it.—H. J. W.. New York. 


DEA blight is caused by a 

fungus, which is carried from one 
in the seed or in pea 
mav lay the field. 


parasite 


vear to another 


which 


in 


refuse over in 


The principal method of control is to 
plant disease-free seed 4 method has 
heen devised for testing the seed for 
the presence of the disease. Tests indi- 
cate that seed from some western states 
is free from the disease 

The disease will spread in the field 
during the growing season. We sug- 
gest that vow ask ur County Farm 
Bureau Agent about sour¢ of disease 


fr ee seed 


Save the Ashes 
T INLEACHED 
about 100 pounds of potash, 40 pounds 
of phosphoric acid, and 600 pounds of lime 
per ton. A cord of hard wood will pro- 
duce about 40 pounds of ashes. Soft wood 
produces a little less and the potash con- 
tent per ton is about one-third less. The 
potash in ashes is all water soluble and the 
ashes must be kept under cover or the 
potash will all be leached out. 


wood ashes contain 





“Manure, acid phosphate a:d lime, at 
the Ohio Station for more than 27 years, 
have maintained a yield of 70 bushels 
of corn, 30 bushels of wheat, and 5000 


pounds of clover an acre.” 


ni d, treque¢ ntly } 
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An Invention ~ Not an Imitation 


‘Balloon Tires*fo 
Smoother Runnin 





and Lighter Draft 


construction, Our new models are all equi 
ped with “Balloon Tires”—extra wide, easy-rune 
ning wheels with continuous cleats. 
improvement makes it easy to handlethe spread 
on soft ground without cutting up the soil—p 
vents “skidding’—and insures smoother 
ning—lighter draft—and longer life. 


EW IDEA leads again—in improving 7 


You want the utmost in spreader quality. To 
sure of getting it, insist on the genuine New Idi 
See your dealer—or write for full information. 
The New Idea Spreader Cog 
Coldwater, Ohio 
The largest independent spreadev 


flactory in the world —not in any 
trust or combination, 


Covered 
« Original 
Patents 
Widely» 
Imitatea sg 








mugh for 2 


Half si 


Large can, e 
seed, $1.50. 
$1.00 If your hardware 
tore does not have i 
order direct from us 


or drug 
tock, 


a diel 
for $1.50 


18 ft. " 
and looked around for something that would 
rid them of the loss they suffered each year 
from crows 
Stanley’s Crow 
they 

crows. 
The crows never light on the field after they 
have tried it. 
crop. 
bugbear 
acreage will fill your silo, you don’t have to 
plant from 1 


Thir - ‘ 7 
saved by expending only $1.50 for a can of 
Stanley’s Crow Repellent! 

Further, 
wasted in 
farmer’ 
EY! 
sonal 
ley’s 
germination. 


ae 


N. ¥., Webb A, Browne & 
7 acres of corn, to fill a sox 


were troubled with crows, 


Remsen, 
> about 
They 


and other pests. So they tried 
Repellent. And this is wihiat 
write us:—‘*No more trouble with 

Would not plant corn without it. 


Saves us from 1/3 to % of the 
Stanley's Crow Repellent banishes the 
of replanting. And if a certain 
5s to % 


more to cover the loss 


it! From 1/3 to % of your corn crop 


the time they formerly 
plant over again. And a 
season is worth MON- 
Mr. Browne further says:—‘‘It is my _ per- 
opinion that seed corn treated with Stan- 
Crow , Repellent showed a higher per cent 


they save 
having to 
' 


rs time at planting 


Your Money Back! 


We know just how Stanley's Crow Repellent will rid you 
of the crow nuisance. 
our word for it, or if you doubt the truth of Mr. Browne’s 
and hundreds of other unsolicited letters we have from 
corn-raisers who have tried it out and know, then we are 
willing to back up our faith in it by as liberal guarantee as 
was ever made by any concern, 
does not do exactly what we claim it will do, then we will 
gladly refund you what you paid for it. 
the sole judge! 


But, if you are not willing to take 


If Stanley's Crow Repellent 


You are to be 
Could any concern be fairer than that? 


CEDAR HILL FORMULAE CoO. 
Box 500M 


New Britain, Conn. 








FRUIT TREES 


Established a Third 
of a Century 





MAPLE BEND NURSERY 


Peach, Apple, Pear, Cherry, Plum, and Quincés 
Small Fruit Plants, Grape Vines, Roses, Shrubs, 
and Ornamental Trees of all kinds. 


T. B. WEST & SONS 


Catalog “pom 


Lock Box 144. 








This latest 


A pplication 1 
PERRY, OHIO 









To make more 
profit with 
field crops 


on muck soils 









If your oats 
and other 
small grains 
tend to lodge 
+ « remove the 

















cause. 









If your corn 
plants are 
dwarfed or 


remove the 
cause. 












Many of the growers in New 
York State are raising special 
ized crops on their muck soils 
Some, however, prefer to plant 
a small part of their muck acre 
age to corn, hay, and other 
field crops. If you have plan 
ned to do this, use a fertilizer 
which analyzes 0-10-10. 

} In the middle western states, 
where field crops enter largely 
in cropping muck soils, 0-12-12 
and o-8-24 fertilizers are used 
by many of the most successful 


growers. 




















Release 


more profit! 


Corn, oats, wheat, rye, barley, hay and 
other field crops have responded well . . and 
returned = profit on muck soils . . when 
the right fertilizers were applied. 

By making a slight change in yowr fertilizer 
you may be able to release more profit from 
= muck soil . . just as many other growers 

ave done. 

Pay special attention to the fertility of your soil now! 

If your muck land is low lime peat— which some 
growers call “acid” or “sour”—it will yield bigger re- 
turns if phosphoric acid, potash, and lime are applied. 

But if your soil is high lime peat—sometimes 
called “non-acid” or “sweet” —it is probably lacking in 
potash alone and the application of potash may be all 
that is required for good yields. On this type of soil, 
some growers use phosphoric acid as well as potash. 

Lodging of small grains and chaffy, starchy corn 
seldom occur when potash is readily available. Check 
up your fertilizer now . . a slight change may make a 
big difference in your profit. 

FREE, Our Soil and Crop Service bas prepared a book- 


let called “Muck Lands’’. If yon would like to receive 
a copy, just write to the address below. 


POTASH IMPORTING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
10 Bridge Sereet Dept. L412 New York, N.Y. 
ATLANTA SAN JOSE, CAL. BALTIMORB 
Sales Agents, H. J. Baker & Bro., 81 Fulton St., New Tork 
West of Rockies, Meyer, Wilson & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


German 
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AGRICO 

FERTILIZERS 
For All Crops 


“AGRICO” Fertilizers contain all the elements 
of plant food which have long been regarded as 
essential to the fertilization of growing crops, 
as well as other elements which have not been 
so generally recognized. They may be fairly 
called the ‘‘Premier Fertilizers’’ of the age. 
















Manufactured Only By 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 2 Rector St., New York 

















Keeping the Old Farm Fertile 

(Continued from page 281) 
We take the soil bedding and droppings 
from the horse stable and put in the 
gutter to absorb all moisture so there is 
none lost there. All the straw that we 
raise is used in bedding for the cows and 
horses. The manure is put on with a 
spreaded. 

We raise about 14 acres of ensilazge 
corn, 14 acres of oats, barley and peas, 
one acre of potatoes, three acres of wheat 
and a large garden and the rest is meadow. 
I seed with half clover and timothy and 
sow lime. Fourteen acres of oats is 
grown every year. We use two tons of 
fertilizer to help start the seeds a little 
faster and if cold weather comes they 
keep growing. 

Last year, from 14 acres of new seeded, 
we cut a second crop of 20 tons clover 
which produced more winter milk. I re- 
seed every four years. We are now try- 
ing out sweet clover, last year we seeded 
two and one-half acres on soil inoculated 
for alfalfa—C. A., New York 


+ + * 


More Crops Make More Manure 
OvF farm has been in the family 85 


vears, and each year sees it pro- 
ducing bigger and better crops. How 
has this been accomplished? Chiefly by 
crop rotation and fertilizing, though 
drainage has an important relation to 
soil fertility 

As ours is a dairy farm, our crops are 
ensilage, oats, and hay, grown in that 
sequence. Corn, a plant going deep for 
its food and requiring cultivation, is fol- 
lowed by oats, a light, shallow crop. 
With the oats we sow grass seed for 
hay the next year. 

Cutting hay for many consecutive sea 
sons from the same meadow is a com 
mon cause of poor soil. We try to plow 
our meadows at least every three years. 
Alfalfa and clover are very important in 
the hay mixture as legumes are the only 
plants able to convert the free nitrogen 
of the air into such form as can be ab- 
sorbed by plants. Thus they enrich the 
soil. A heavy sod plowed under is also 
an excellent fertilize: 

Inasmuch as all food taken in by 
plants must be in a soluble form either 
too much or too little water in the soil 
can ruin a crop. The amount of moist 
ure can be partially controlled by culti 
vation and by drainage. Open ditches 
carry off excess water in the Spring, and 
our hilly country has sufficient wood 
land to prevent serious drought. 

In addition to the manure from 90 odd 
head of stock, we use lime as that gives 
plants a more rapid and sturdy growth 
We find that the more we produce, the 
more we are able to produce by consum- 
ing on the farm the crops grown there 
—L. V. S.. New York. 


You a FPilashlight At 


Your Barn? 


VERY farmer should have a flash 
light to use arow.d the barn. It 
is so much safter to use, than a match 


Have 


or a kerosene lantern, especiall, in hunt- 
ing stolen hens’ nests, in the hay mow 
or in looking around in dark corners, 
where a light is necessary and it isn’t 
safe to use a match 

And it is best to have one at the 
house, too. I find mine very handy to 
use, especially, if I have to go down in 
the cellar, after night or have to hunt 
in a dark closet after something. 

You will find a flashlight so much 
safer to use than a kerosene lamp or 
lantern and it’s easier to carry. I even 
carry mine to bed with me, so if I 
should have to come down stairs, after 
something, I have a safe and sane light 
to bring with me. 

And there is no danger from fire, 


from matches or kerosene lamp ex- 


losions. 
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Harris 


Are Clean Cutters 


F you wish todo your cut- 
ting with only one horse, 
you'll find the Massey- 

Harris No. 11 Mower exactly 
fitted to your needs. It is light 
of draft yet cutsall kindsof hay 
as clean as any large machine. 


Nos. 20 and 21 
for Large Farms 


If you use a team or a Fordson, 
then you need one of these larger 
Mowers. They are strongly built for 
hard service by an organization that 
has been making Mowers practically 
ever since scythes went out of fashion, 


These Mowers are splendidly bal- 
anced and are free from side draft. 
Special construction permits the 
Cutter bar to follow rough ground 
teadily. The cutting begins the in- 
stant the wheels start. Special Ford- 
son Hitch for tractor work, 
See the Massey-Harris 
dealer during “‘ Better 
Farm Equipment 
Week,” March 15-20. 


Write for our large 
Catalog — today 
Massey-Harris HarvesterCo. 
INCORPORATED 
Builders of Warranted Farm Machinery 
Since 1850 


Dept. A Batavia, New York 





The FARMERS’ GARDEN 


_A Seed Drill and Wheel Hoe is in- 
dispensable — not only in a village 
garden but on largest farms. 

‘armers shoul row all manner 

of vegetables and “‘live on the fat of 
the land.’’ Should provide succu- 
lent roots for Cattle, Swine, Poultry, 
and save high priced feed 
stu?. Great labor-sav- 
ing cools of special Only One 
value for the home of Many 
as well as the Iren Age Tools 
market gar- 
den. Send 
for free 
book. 


N = complete 
garden tool 
made 


FRED. H. BATEMAN COMPANY 
Phi 


631 So. Washington Square . Pa. 









» Grown From Select Stock 

—None Better—56 years 
selling good seeds to satisfied 
customers. Prices below all 
others. Extra lot free in all 
orders I. fill. Big free cata- 
logue has over 700 pictures of 
vegetables and flowers, Send 
your andneighbors’ addresses, 
R. H. SHUMWAY. Rockford, 








Exclusive packers OHIO 
GROWNeertifiedclovers, 
The pure hardy type that return you dividends, 
Headquarters for the best to be had in all field seeds, 
grains and soy beans, Ask about our freight paid offen 


The A, C. Hoyt Co., Wade St, Fostoria, O, 








Write forour 
Free Uatalog! Shows you howyou 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Berry Bow and 
Basket Factory in the Country, 
New Albany Box & Basket Co., Bex 108, New Albany, ind. 
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Why We Must Have Veterinarians 


(Continued from first page) 


ree distinct, though somewhat overlap- 
ping, directions: (1) in rendering a pallia- 
tive and advisory service in the treatment 
of sick and injured animals. and instruct- 
ing their owners: (2) in safeguarding 
public health against the diseases of ani- 
mals communicable to man by means of 
stock sanitary regulations, dairy and 
meat inspection; and (3) in protecting the 
animal husbandry of the country—by far 
industry in agriculture— 
from epizootic 


1 
ilve 


the greatest 


against losses infectious, 


and parasitic diseases. 


“Vets” Save Many Animals 


The practitioners aid directly the great- 
est number of individual owners and save 
large numbers of animals, the value of 


which cannot be determined at all accuratc- 
ly Replies to a questionaire sent to about 


3.9 practitioners, largely in New York 
State, showed that more than three-fourths 
of the work for which they were sought 


was to trea. the common, or sporadic, dis- 


eases and injuries—those irregularities that 
in the aggregate, if they are not properly 
cared for will result in many deaths. While 


] is measured 


the value of this service 


largely in dollars—the moneyed value of 


the animals saved—it has nevertheless an 


important bearing on public health. The 
lowered mortality, especially in children, 
is due in part to better milk, which is 
made possible by veterinary inspection of 
the cows producing it and the removal of 
the diseased animals 

(hirty-fiye vears ago the United States 
sought a market for ler surplus pork. 


Certain foreign countries demanded veter- 
inary inspection of the animals at the time 
of slaughter to detect and remove dis- 


the demand 
was 


eased To satisfy 
our Federal Meat Inspection servic« 
established. At first it applied to meat 
shipped to foreign markets only, but after 


carcasses, 


the packing house investigations in Chi- 
cago in 1905, initiated By an expert sent 
to this country by the Lancet, a leading 
London medical journal, Congress pro- 
vided for the inspection of all animals at 
the ttme of slaughter to be shinped inter- 
state, as well as for export trade. This 
inspection includes from 60 to 70% of all 
animals slaughtered in this country for 
food 

Disease Causes Big Loss In Meat 

Products 

The reports show that in 1924 there 
were condemned for disease and injury 
under federal inspection, 83,928 carcasses 
and parts of carcasses of beef, 
12.736 calves, 12,853 sheep, 321 goats, 233,- 
and 1,179,000 parts of car- 
casses of hogs. We have no data on the 
condemnations that were made by local, 
municipal and state inspectators. To put 
it differently, there were 69 freight trains 
of 50 cars each of cattle and 23 trains of 
50 cars each of hogs collected from pro- 
ducers and sent to market for human food 
that were converted, because of disease, 
into fertilizer. Imagine for yourselves 
what might have happened in our families 


176,000 


670 carcasses 


and those of our friends if this vast 
amount of meat from condemned animals 
had not been detected and removed by 


veterinary inspectators. 

In addition to the animals rejected at 
time of slaughter, there were condemned, 
in 1923, on reinspection, before leaving the 
for 14,161,000 


establishments market, 


pounds, or 7,c0o tons of meat, because of 
its being sour, tainted or otherwise unfit 
for food. There is no way of measuring 
the economic benefits derived by the pre- 


ventation of sickness and death through 
minimizing the consumption of milk and 
meat from discased animals. The advant- 
ages obtained, suggest that the 
time will soon come when dairy inspection 
will be more thorough and frequent and 
all local meat food products will be ex- 
amined as carefully as those from packing 
houses under governmert control. I am 
glad to state that it is being done in many 
cities. Recently made discoveries indicate 
that there are dangers in the consumption 
of milk from uninspeected dairies which 


already 


cannot be eliminated except through com- 
petent veterinary examinations. The con- 
dition that everybody wants to prevail, 
namely, clean milk from healthy cows, and 
wholesome meat from sound animals, de- 
pends on veterinary service. Researches 
in comparative pathology are pointing to 
a much closer relation between human dis- 
eases and the maladies of food producing 
animals than was thought 

The total losses among domesticated ani- 
mals from diseases of all kinds. are placed 


neretotore. 


conservatively at 5%. In some species, 
especially poultry, they are very much 
higher. Dr. John Mohler, Chief of the 
Federal Bureau of Animal Industry, states 


in a letter recently received that the esti- 
mated loss to the country from communic- 
able diseases, infec- 
tious abortion, hog cholers, dourine, and 
the like, approximate $200,000,000 annually. 
If we add to that sum the 
losses due to the common ailments of ani- 
the of veterin- 
greatest demand, the magni- 
will be in 
difficulties en- 


tuberculosis, 


such as 


enormous 


mals for which services 
arians are in 
tude of the 

evidence and 
countered by animal owners can be apprec- 
iated. It is believed that with competent 
veterinary service, properly distributed 
through the live stock districts 
from diseases could be reduced by at least 
The task of veterinarians is to pre- 
vent, as well as to treat, disease; but to do 


veterinary problem 


some of the 
the losses 
50%. 
this they must be within reach and have 


the co-operation of animal and 
they must become an intregal part of th 


owners, 
federal live stack sanitary ser- 
are the first to 
Another 
these enormous economic wastes at a min- 
imum are well supported institutions for 
research in animal and for the 
instruction of veterinary students. 
Protect Against Foreign Diseases 
The protection of our animal husbandry 
against the epizootics of foreign origin is 
a highly important function of the veter- 
inary profession. Our country is spending 
annually large sums of money to eradicate 
diseases that gained entrance ‘before we 
had an American veterinary profession. 
We must not be blind to the fact that new 
diseases are appearing, which if allowed to 
spread, may in the future be as destructive 
and costly as those [ have mentioned. Had 
contagious pleuro-pneumonia of cattle been 
permitted to spread without restrictions, 
we cannot imagine the damage it would 
have done to the industry of this country. 
Dr. Gamgee, a distinguished veterinarian 
of England, stated that this disease, to- 
gether’ with rinderpest, had Great 
Britain and her colonies more than $400,- 
000,000. Foot and mouth disease has ap- 
peared on several occasions, but each time 
it has been exterminated through the active 
efforts of the veterinarians in the Bureau 
of Animal Industry in co-operation with 
the live stock sanitary officials of the dif- 


state and 
for they the 


essential in keeping 


vice make 


diagnosis 


diseases 


cost 


ferent states 

Animals Must Be Kept Healthy 

The of animal husbandry de- 
pends on keeping our animals in a sound 
and healthy condition. In these days of 
specialization the only persons qualified to 
do this are thoroughly educated and trained 
veterinarians. [ hope I have made clear the 
need of the services rendered by the dif- 
ferent branches of the profession in saving 
animals that otherwise would be lost, in 
protecting the vast live stock industry of 
the country against the plagues from home 
and abroad, and in safeguarding public 
health. These are the essential functions 
of veterinary medicine, and while they are 
largely economic, they have a direct bear- 
ing on human life that no man is bold 
enough to measure with a monetary scale. 
The activities involving veterinary aid are 
vital to the success of many kinds of busi- 
ness and essential to the prosperity of 
large sections of the country. A profes- 
sion that is rendering such a variety of 
service, beneficial to the entire population, 
can be nothing less than a positive force 
in the welfare of the nation. 


success 
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Good Fence 
make good neighbors/ 


There'll be no trouble with your stock getting into 
your neighbor's field or your neighbors stock injur- 
ing your crops if your farm is fenced with LEAD- 
CLAD. 

LEADCLAD Fence, 
LEADCLAD 
pure iead 
zine on 






















































once up, is up for good. 
protected with a packet of 
es heavier than the coating of 
ice. Heat, frost or dampness 
have no effect on lead. Rust can’t get through. 
The small illustrations at the side show how the 
pure lead jacket protects LEADCLAD Fence. It 
loesn’t crack, chip or peel off. 


wire is 
seven tur 
ordinary f 









Some of your neighbors may be using LEADCLAD; 
thousands of farmers are. Mr. Vankirk is one who 
knows what LEADCLAD means to his pocketbook—- 
read what he says— 
Leadelad Wire Co., 
Sirs: I was among the firat in this section to use 
your Leadclad fenee. I put it up on my farm about 


four years ago and it still ts free of rust and seems 
as good as when put up. 

{ believe it will Mast at least twice as long as 
galvanized fencing I don’t hesitate to recommend 


to farmers as the best and most economical fence 


the market 
LEROY W. VANKIRK, 
622 N. Main St 
Washington, Ps. 
ake your knife and shave a piece of 
LEADCLAD wir . Note how thick the Our big catalog shows all styles of LEADCLAD 
pure lead jacket is. You can't scrape for farm, poultry and lawn use. 
ull the lead off, even with a sharp [EADCLAD Fence is priced Factory to You, 
knife Bend, twist and hammer a Freight Paid. 
piece. Note that it can be complete- << > ” ‘ . ‘a 
ly flattened without chipping, cracking Write today for catalog, prices and oxr 
t Cinb Offer 


or peeling the protecting lead jacket 





Leadclad Wire Co., 12 Plainfield St., 
Moundsville, W. Va. 

Gentlemen: Please send me your catalog of Leadclad 
Fence, price list and details of 5% Club Offer. 


Name 


Address ..cccccccccvcececcecsserssse seeeveeee 
TOWM .ceccsccsecesessereseree State ...sceeses 














































LIMESTONE 
YOU NEED LIME 


to produce fertile, productive fields. Lime will sweeten 
acid soil, and release plant food. Lime makes heavy clay 
soil more porous and tillable. Solvay is high in carbon- 
ates, is furnace-dried and non-caustic—is the safest, 
cheapest and most profitable lime to use. Shipped in bulk 
or in 100-lb, bags, 








Send for the new Solvay 
booklet on lime—it’s free! 







/ > The Solvay Process Co. 


Syracuse, New York 














— 













Booklet free. Highest refeew 
ences. Best results. Prompee 
ness assured. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 

644 G Street, Washington, 0. C. 


E,W, TOWNSEND & sons nuRsERiEs PATENTS 


ALISBURY, MD. Cata F 
Largest Growers of Strawberry Plants in the World 








Blustery, cold days with the thermometer way down and feed 
prices way up! NOW is the time to buy a Unadilla and prepare 
against such a costly combination. The Unadilla makes and 
-keeps a good, green, succulent, palatable silage that will take 
the place of grass—and put profit into your milk pail. 


Its air-tight, frost repellant, storm-defying construction will 
keep your silage good to the last forkful. 


No sticking or freezing of doors. The continuous opening 
at the level of the silage saves heavy, tiresome pitching. 


Simply pusA the silage out. 


Write today for inter- 
esting Unadilla Catalog 


and learn the exclusive fon 
Unadilla features. = nSY: 
f Et / R: 
Our water tubs, stor- " a > e jh 
‘er 


age tanks and vats are 
sturdily built and at- 


tractively priced. 





























! 1 / 
; ey Early cash orders sub- hal 
i Rs ject to liberal discounts. ~ ik ‘ 
 &] UNADILLA SILO CO. * By ak\. 
hs By Box 5 Unadilla, N.¥- F Ps ie 
hs — r 2g 
at Pe 
"Tel 
= ° |] a 
a = e 
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Free Trial of 
Proved Swedish 
Abortion Treatment 


Famous F oreign Formula quickly relieves 
badly infested herds. Gives amazing 
results in cases believed hopeless. 


Tnousands of American Farmers say the Fro 
derg Swedish Abortion Treatment has saved their 
nerds from destruction. This remarkable treat 


in the big dairy 





ment has been used for year 

country Sweden. and has cleaned up whole dis- 
tricts over there literally rotting with abortion 
Frank Halfiman Crown! it, Ind... writes wo 
yearsago. I lost every calf from my herd of forty 


cows All remedies failed until 1 used yours. I have 


wever lost a calf since.’ 





Control) is guaranteed to 
tion or the treatment cost is 


ec cc (cow alt 
abeo itely stop abo 
retunded Write today for full details explaining 
re without 
erg Rem 


Simply send your name an 


further obligation on ur part to 
MONEY 


edy Co. M4 Lincoln St.. Vait 
BIG FOR OLD BAGS 


fo hipment 
April 3rd, we will pay for 








7 ww. ‘ds and bra t 
] t « feed and so? f 4 
Large brew gra a 
I 
W ra ) A 
We tak g r ar PAY THE 
FREIGHT on bots of 100 bag rf mor if sou de 
we grad ' a } * and > k 
Kef e, | Bank of Buffalo 
IROQUOIS BAG CO., Inc. 
670 Clinten St Buffalo, WW. Y¥. 














Heaves, Coughs, Condities 


NEWTON'S 





er, Worme, Mostfor cost 
Two cans satisfact foe 
age Heave money back $1.28 
- per can. Dealers tneilk 


4 The Newton Remedy Ge 
\Y Teolede, Ohle. 


7 Ber Bweb 








When writing to advertisers be sure to | 
mention the American Agriculturist 











Sore-free 


No small part of the “knack” of making 
money from dairying lies in keeping a con- 
stant watch of the udder and teats. If the 
delicate tissues of this important organ are 
always normal and comfortable the milk-flow 
is free and generous—the job of milking is 
made easy. 


Bag Balm is a wonderful healing, pene- 
trating ointment—prepared especially for the 
quick healing and restoring of injured udder 
or teats. For chaps, teat sores, cracked or 
stepped-on teats, cuts, inflammation, caked 
bag, bunches or cow pox Bag Balm has no 
equal. Healing begins at once; all irritation 
goes promptly. 

Bag Balm cannot taint the milk; it is clean 
and pleasant to use. Big 10-ounce package 
gces a long way and has hundreds of uses for 
all animal sores, harness galls, etc. 60c, at feed 
dealers, general stores and druggists—or di- 
rect from us if your dealer is not supplied. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CoO., Inc. 
Dept. K Lyndonville, Vt. 
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Cook’s Cow Talks 


There is A Bigger Problem Than Western Milk 


‘HE dairy interests 
t are 


of the east 
wrought up over the pri 
vestern milk. And we have a right to be 
Whether or not 


bable invasion of 


worried. we gain or lose 


no one can tell. New factors are sure 
to come into our experience and they must 
be dealt with according to their merits 

just as any other 


problem has to be 
met. Anyhow if we 
lose our heads we 
shall fail. Giving 
advice I know is 
always pretty 


dangerous —espec- 





ially if it comes in 
detail for much of 
it is misunderstood 
ard hence misap- 


plied and turns out 
bad 


| don't 








want t 
into 
but I do 
detail, before 


cet anvone 


H. E. Coox trouble 
want to talk over in some 
we finish, what seems to m« 
mental and will have to be 
each one of us according to 
conditions, and makeup of our own farms. 


to be tunda- 
dealt with by 


our own 


Are they hilly or level, stony or not, clay, 
clay loam, sand or sand loam, hills with 
an eastern or western exposure, or areé 
they of the richer valley lands? 

What sort of farmers have we been in 
the past? is our inheritance of the 
farmer kind, were our ancestors thinking 
and acting in a real farm atmosphere, or 
were they just staying? Have we been 
surrounded by good things or common 
things? What has been our every day 
education? Are we still living in the 13 


year old class no matter what our age may 
be? Have we farm ambition and vision? 
To express it in present day parlance, does 
a gas tank in front of our house catck our 
and represent a more exalted idea of 
life than a cultured field 
has been developed from an abandoned one 


eve 


country which 


toa sturdy growth oft altalisa 
+ si + 
Is a cow a cow and does the science 
of feeding appear to us as worth while? 
Have we stored our hay crop tor winter 


and allowed the herd to go dry in the sum- 
mer time: \nd do many other things 
in this classification into our mental 
system or are they foreign to our makeup? 
Do we faithfully believe that the organiza- 
tion of one big union of dairymen will pro- 


get 


mote our welfare and fit us to battle on 
equal terms with tl 
will handle our products? 


As we 


giant financiers who 


wisely form our judgment and 


By H. E. COOK 


adapt practices 
to these problems 
mentioned, so, will we succeed in meeting 
the expected competition that seems to be 
before us as I write. The one outstand- 
ing thing to do at present in the minds of 
those with whom I come into contaci is 
the formation of a giart merger of dairy 


our 


men to mate. up with the giant combina- 
tion of dealers. This will be - masterful 
thing to do and is worth trying out. No 


one will deny that we have been scrapping 
when we should have been working toe 
gether. 

*k * * 

I fear, however, that this method alone, 
laudable as the idea is, will be disappoint- 
ing because it does not reach the funda- 
mentals of farm and dairy. We have to 
deal in this case with a weakness in hu- 
man kind—that we will do those things 
that we are forced to do firsi, and it is a 
very thing to get into an organiza- 
tion trusting to George to do the work. 

My conclusions chat selling is first in 
importance, only after farm requirements 
not theoretical 
my every 


easy 


out, is 
from 


carried 
drawn 


have been 
at all 
day expericnee. 

While I fcel from day to day that sell- 
ing is the problem nearest at hand, if our 
farm and production problems are not most 
carefully done every minute of each day 
uldn't have milk to sell in our pres- 
ent market and so quite naturally I say 
that our own house must be put in order 
and in this work no organization can help 
li I shirk the least of these responsi- 


gone. 


but is own 


we we 


mie. 
bilities my markets are 

Certified milk producers. have their or- 
ganizations and I attend their meetings 
but the questions discussed are not of the 
combine type at all, they have to do with 
economics of production of the minutest 
sort, the improvement and uniformity in 
better service from farm to 
consumer. These questions are net cons 
troversial—accept them or quit. Now I 
am saying that there is hardly a single 
question in the whole scheme of dairy 
farming for the production of market 
milk or for butter, cheese and milk pros 
ducts production that is not controversial. 
And I want to carry an idea through this 
discussion that we who wish to remain 
dairymen in the east will have to more 
nearly standardize methods so far as they 
effect results or many dairymen will have 


quality and 


to quit too. 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not 
mean that rules that now govern the pro- 
duction of certified milk must eventually 
control in the production of all milk, but 
I do mean that rules of hygiene and econe 
omic rules controlling profit in the pro- 








“Mollle’ Champion grade Holstein. 


Her story Is on the opposite page. 
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HE winter lay-off softens 
horses—makes them easy 
preyfor strains, bruises and minorail- 
meats. That's why it’s importent to 
keep Gombault’s Caustic Balsam on 


your shelf—ready forinstant use. For 
over 41 years it has been famous as a 
remedy for Sprains, Spavin, Splint, 
Capped Hock, Curb, Fistula, Thor- 
oughpin, Shoe Boils, Poll Evil, Wire 
Cuts and Musculer Inflammation. 


Apply it yourself. Just follow direc- 
tions that come with bottle. Much 
better than firing and doesn’t discolor 
the hair or leave the slightest scar. 
Don't let your horses suffer from something 
you can cure yourself. Buy Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam today. $2.00 at all dfuggiste, 
or direct from us on receipt of price. The 
Lawreace-Williams Co., Cleveland, O. 


GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 


GOMBAULTS 


Caustic 


BALSAM 


CATTLE BREEVERS 


The Loveliest Spot in the World 
WHERE YOU FIND 
BEAUTY YOU FIND 

QUALITY 


JERSEYS 


BORDEN HOME FARM 
Wallkill, N. Y. 
Accredited Herd 














FORGE HILL FARM 


Accredited 
Forge Hill Farm, R.D. 3, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Bull calves up to six months of age out of A. R. 
cows and cows now on test. Sired by either a 
son of Ultra May King out of a daughter of 
Florham Laddie, or a son of Florham Laddie 
out of a daughter of Ultra May King. Also a 
few sons of Forge Hill Warrior. Three nearest 
Dams have over 600 lbs. B. F 


PRICE UP TO $100 


GUERNSEYS 





USE A PURE BRED BULL 


We have for sale from time to time bull ealves from 
Advanced Registry dams-—Ayrshire—Guernsey —Holsteln— 
Jersey —Milking Short Horn 

Price $50.00 
af one month old. Address 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
Cornell University, ithaca, New York 








Stannox Farm 


| A HOME OF PUREBRED GUERNSEYS | 








We offer some excellent young bulls from one to 
six months old out of A. R. dams with high fat 
records 

Particular 


For Write 
P. F. STAPLES, Mor. EAST HOLLISTON, MASS. 














Fritzlyn Farms 
GUERNSEY BULLS FOR SALE 


from one to ten months old. A. R. dams 
and sires. Blood Lines: Ne Plus Ultra, 
Langwater Cavalier, Langwater Stars & 
Stripes, Golden Secret, Frank Rose. Federal 
Accredited Herd. 





Wnte today for full description! 
FRITZLYN FARMS 
Pipersville, - : * e ° Pa. 
FOR SALE 


T. B. tested cows,— 
GUERNSEYS and HOLSTEINS 
—Also service bulls. 
A carload aiways on hand 
L. BEYER, 
33 Edgar Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Phone 3787 





MILKING SHORTHORNS 

We offer for quick sale a roan double grandson of the 
great bull Knowsley Gift 

Sire: Flinstone Gift 

Dam: Knowsley’s Betty 
His dam has milked fifty-five pounds in a day. He is 
@ark roan, Straight and a fine Individual. Write about him. 
FLINTSTONE FARM, DALTON, MASS. 

D. H. Cande, Mgr. 


duction of milk for other purposes will 
have to be observed with the same regu- 
larity and consistency as those now ob- 
served in the production and handling of 
certified. And furthermore until we have 
been trained to observe these laws it will 
be difficult to hold us together under a 
general moral obligation. 





Mollie— Champion Grade 
Holstein Cow 
i> C. W. Larson, chief, U. S. Bureau 


of Dairying, analyzed the general 
dairy situation over the United States 
recently in an address before the 
National Dairy Club at Chicago as a 
case of too many poor cows. He said 
the average cow is not good enough and 
that the greatest need in this industry 
today is to increase not the number of 
dairy cows, but the amount of produc- 
tion per cow. He emphasized economy 
of production as the greatest factor in 
correcting existing conditions, which 
could be brought about most practical- 
ly by increasing the production per cow. 
numbers of cows would then be 
needed to supply the nation’s needs for 
dairy products. 


Less 


The ratio of 1920 cow population to 
human population in New York was 
one cow to every seven people. In 1924 
the ratio was the same, each cow pro- 
ducing an average 5,223 pound milk. 
A study of yearly milk and income rec- 
ords of over 21,000 cow testing associa- 
tion cows in America by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture showed that a 
cow should produce at least 8,000 pounds 
milk a year in order to yield an reason- 
ably good profit over cost of her feed 
and care. If all New York cows were 
capable of producing 8,000 pounds milk 
each annually, 547,000, or 35 per cent, 
less cows would be required to produce 
the 1924, production of milk. 


Grade Holstein Produces 11,824 Pounds 
of Milk 


A good example of the kind of cow 
Dr. Larson has in mind'is Mollie, the 
champion grade Holstein at the 1925 
National Dairy Show. This cow is a 
five-year-old, owned by James E. Lar- 
rowe, of Detroit, Michigan. Not only 
does Mollie desirable dairy 
type, but Her cow testing association 
records prove her to be a good practical 
and profitable producer of milk and but- 
terfat that readily can be duplicated on 
any average farm by the use of good 
purebred bulls, proper feeding, careful 
selection and good herd management. 
Last year this cow in 322 days produced 
2.5 times more than the average New 
York cow and made a profit of $172 over 
cost of feed, or $2.83 for every $1 ex- 
pended for feed. While the profit made 
by this cow is not sensational, it is 
what practically every cow should do 
year after year, if dairy farming in New 
York state is to be a profitable occupa- 
tion. 


possess 


Mollie is a grand daughter of Cedar 
Lawn Canary Paul, grand champion 
Holstein bull at the 1920 National Dairy 
Show. She is the daughter of a grade 
Holstein cow, who at 13 years of age, 
made a cow testing association record 
of 11,824 pounds milk and 436.2 pounds 
butterfat. 


A brood sow should have plenty of 
exercise during the winter months. The 
sow that keeps out of doors most of the 
time when the weather is good is much 
more likely to produce a strong litter 
than the sow that lays around in the 
barn or shed. 

. 2 @ 

Each farmer cannot raise the price 
of milk to suit himself, but he can make 
more money by cutting costs. “Reduc- 


ing the feed cost of milk production” is 
all that the name implies, and can be 
had by asking the state college at Ithaca 
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F you had a hired man who da 
this to your cream gou would 
fire him quick. Yet your cream 
separator may be doing the same 
thing and you don’t realize it. 
You can easily tell, without a cent 
of cost, whether your old separator 
is robbing you or not. Ask your De Laval Agent to 
bring out a new De Laval and try this simple tests 

After coparating with your old separa- 

tor, wash its bowl and tinware in the 

skim-milk. Hold theskim-milk at normal 

room temperature and run it through a 

new De Laval. Have the cream thus re- 

cov weighed and tested; then you 

can tell exactly i# your old machine 

is wasting cream, end what a new 

De Laval will save. 

Thousands have tried this plan and many 
have found a new De Laval would increase their 
cream money from $25 to $200 a year. 

The new De Laval is the best separator made 
in 48 years of De Laval manufacture and leadership. 
It has the wonderful “floating bowl”—the greatest 

separator improvement in 25 years. It is 

guaranteed to skim cleaner.. ‘t also runs 
easier and lasts longer. 
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Hand-Electric-Belt 
‘682 t0'1439 DOWN 
\ Balance in 15 
Easy Monthly 


Payments 
SEE and TRY the New’ 


De Laval 


TRADE in your old Separator 
The De Laval Milker 


If you milk five or more cows, a De 
Laval Milker will soon pay for itself. 


Send coupon for name 
of De Laval Agent and 







> More than 35,000 in 
use giving wonderful 
satisfaction. Send for 
























Your Cows Pay 
for That New Silo 


They’!l do it, and thank you for the chance. Here’s 
how. You can fill a Harder Silo with succulent si!; ze 
for less than the cost of husking, hauling and stacke 
ing the dry fodder. And when you come to feea it, 
it will be worth twice as much, to say nothing of be- 
ing easier to handle. At the end of the feeding 
season your cows will have paid for a handsome new 
Harder-Victor Front Silo. 


Harder Easy-Payment Plan 
Under this liberal new plan you can meet the pay- 
ments out of the increase in your milk check and the 
saving in feed cost. You can’t afford to go through 
another season without a silo when your cows will 
pay for the best silo ever put on a foundation, 
Write for our free book, “Saving with Silos,” and particu- 


lars of our easy-payment plan. Study the strong points of 
Harder construction, Learn how you can make bigger profits 


\ with a better silo. os 


HARDER MFG. CORP. 


Box F Cobleskill, N. Y. 
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130—FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE—130 

Yorkshire and Chester cross and Chester and Berk hire 
cross, all good large growthy pigs, weaned and eating pigs. 
6 to 7 weeks old, $6 each; 8 to 9 weeks old, $6.50 each, 
Also 30 Pure Bred Chester White Barrows, Boars or Sows, 
6 to 7 weeks old, $7 each; and 20 Pure Bred Yorkshire 
6 to 7 weeks old, Barrows, Boars or Sows, 6 to 7 weeke 
old, $7 each. 


BELGIAN HORSES 


On the Farm, on the City streets, in the 
largest show rings, they are alwavs win- 
ners “Knollwood” represents the best 
in Belgian stallions and mares. 


KNOLLWOOD FARMS, 
Vent. A. Fayetteville, N. Y. 


Safe Delivery Guaranteed 

No charge for shipping crates. Examine pigs at your depot 
and if not satisfactory, have them returned at my ex~ 
pense All pigs shipped C. 0. D 

WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., WOBURN, MASS. Tel. 0086 








1100—PIGS FOR SAL E—110 


Chester and Yorkshire cross : ; 200 Ibs. and larger 
FEEDING PIGS also nee ae —_ Poland China bred gilts, $50 up. Young boase 
cross. _ All large and healthy weaned and guod feeders. | 59 +4 100 pounds each $25. Best registered 
6 to 7 weeks old, $6 each. 8 to 9 weeks old, $6.50 stock. Order now. 


each. 25 Chesters pure bred and 20 pure bred Yorkshires 
6 to 7 weeks old, $7 each. Barrows, boars and sows. 


Safe delivery guaranteed 
No charge for shipping crates. Examine pigs on arrival 


STANLEY SHORT CHESWOLD, DEL, 











at your depot. If not satisfied, return at my expense.| When writing to advertisers be sure to 
Fe ne i fang: 1% 206 Washington Street, | mention the American Agriculturist 
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CABBAGE PLANTS: My frost proof cabbage 
plants will mature hi ard heads three weeks ear- 
| Jiex +F your home grown plants Vari eties: 
|} Copenhagen Market, Wak fields. Succession and 
Flat Dutch Prices by parcel post, 500 for $1.25, 
10M for $2.2 postpaid By express, 1000 to 
4( at $ 0 per 1000, 5000 to 9000 at $1.25 

1000. 10,000 and over at $1.00 per 1000. 
Order now Prompt shipments, first class plants 


P. D, FULWOOD, Tifton, Ga. 
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Reviewing the Markets 


MILK PRICES 


HE following are the March prices 
for milk testing 3% in the basic zone 


of 201-210 miles from New York City: 
2 
n _— 
Ss. ws 38 
f35 es a 
ro ES S 
Class so £e 66 
. ou oo Zo 
1 Fluld Milk $2.80 $2.85 $2.70 
2 Fluid Cream . 2.00 2.30 
2A Fluid Cream 1.83 
26 ice Cream .... 2.15 
2C Soft Cheese ...... 2.10 
3 Evap., Cond., 
Milk Powder, 
Hard Cheese ... 1.90 
3A Evap. and 
cond. milk ........ 2.00 2.00 
3B Milk Powder ...... 2.00 1.95 
3 C Hard Cheese 2.00 
4 Butter and - 

American cheese -Based on New 
York City Market quotations on 
butter and American cheese 

The above prices in each class are not 
the final prices the farmer receives. The 
final price received from the dealer is the 
result of the weighted average of the class 


one to be with the 
price 

The Dairymen’s League announces that 
the butter fat differential for Class 2A has 


been changed from 4 cents a point to 5! 


compared League pool 


cents a point. 
Interstate Producers 
The Interstate Milk Producers As- 


sociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 
announce the receiving station prices or 


| the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 


mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% milk 
is $2.19. In the 101 to 110 mile-zone, 
the price is $2.29, 


BUTTER MARKET HIGHER 


CREAMERY Mar. 3 
SALTED Mar. 2 Feb. 23 1925 
Higher 

than extra 46! 2-47 44' 2-45 46! 2-47 

Extra (92 sc) 46 - 4 «Ce -46 


84-91 score ..41'5-45'5 41 -43'5 37 -45!5 
Lower Gd’s 40! 2-41 40 -40'2 35 -36'4 


The butter market 


terially 


has advanced ma- 


since our last report, due pri- 


marily to a very satisfactory consuming 
market. Retail stores, especially the 
chain-stores, have been making special 
ties of butter of late and consumers 
have been taking hold very willingly 
There has been enough confidence 
among buyers to take on liberal sup- 
plies which is a very good indication 
jeior the immediate future. 


| 


| 
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CHEESE MARKET STEADY 
STATE 


FLATS Mar. 2 Feb. 23 1925 
Fresh fancy —_--—_  — — 2334-24 
Fresh av'ge —— —— 2 -e 

Held fancy ..27! 5-29 27' 2-29 2534-26 


Held av’ge ..26 -27 26 = -27 25 


maintaining its 
cured 
state 


Phe cheese market is 
characteristic steady tone on 
cheese, particularly on whole milk 
flats. The western goods however, have 
been a littl to the arrivals 
ol ome lo 


NEARBY EGGS WEAKER 


easier due 


w cost cheese. 


NEARBY Mar. 3 
WHITE Mar. 2 Feb. 23 1925 
Selected Extras 38-39 43-44 39! 5-40 
Av'ge extras . .37- 41-42 -39 
Extra firsts 36-36', 40- 37 -38 
Firsts ee 35-35'> 39-39'2 3 -36 
Gathered 34-36'> 35-40 32 -37 
Pullets 33-34 35-36 30 «~-31 
BROWNS 
Fancy 34-36 35-37 33 «+35 
The egg market has broken quite 
sharply since our last report due pri- 
marily to the fact that the trade has 


switched to cheaper lines of mixed col- 
These cheap mixed 
the west which are 
are a wonderful 
sales and con- 


ors from the west. 
colored eggs from 
of fairly good quality, 
inducement for bargain 


sequently due to their low price are 
forcing the nearby into a tight situa- 
tion, necessitating lower quotations to 


effect satisfactory clearance 


LIVE POULTRY SELLING WELL 


FOWLS Mar. 3 
Mar. 2 Feb. 23 1925 
Colored soveseoes 35-36 28-31 -37 
ROONOERG .cccccceces 080 28-30 -36 
CHICKENS 
GOO cccccacceves 35-40 33-40 35-40 
Leghorns ......seeee. 33-35 28-33 30-32 
Brouere § cccccsececes -60 -50 50-70 
During the first week in March the 
live poultry market was in the seller’s 


favor. Although freight listings were a 
little heavier than at first expected, nev- 
ertheless there was an indication that 
there would be no over supply due to the 


fact that in some stocl 


actually short. 

The next Jewish holiday will be Pass- 
over which falls on March 30th: The 
best market days for this holiday will be 
March 25, 26 and 27th and turkeys, fat 
fowls, ducks and geese will be most ‘in 
demand. 


NO CHANGE IN POTATOES 


There has been no change in the pota- 
to market since our last report. The 
general tone of the market is just about 
steady but trading i is moving alon g very 
slowly. In fact in some quarters in the 
market trade is actually sluggish. 


Other Farm Produce 


quarters 


There is no change in the bean mar- 
ket since our last report. Quotations are 
as follows: Marrows $7.75 to $8.50; peas 
$5 to $5.50; Red kidneys $8.75 to $9.50: 
white kidneys $7.25 to $8. Trading is 


very sluggish and the market is more 
than supplied. In fact the tone is some- 
what easier. There are reports that 
price concessions are being made in 


marrows and peas, red kidneys are said 


to be trending downward and white 
kidneys are also very weak. 

The onion market is dull, weak and 
irregular, especially where ordinary 
qualities are concerned. It may be 


imagined how it affects anything that is 
poor. It is rarely that States are over 
$2.25 a Sar wt and values range down 
to $1.3 Orange County stock is get- 
ting little attention with prices 
ranging from $2 to $1.75 per hundred, 
depending on color. To indicate the 
trend in the onion market, Indiana w hite 
boilers are dragging and top quotations 
of $5.25 are very extreme, most of the 
business being done at $4.50 to $5, prac- 
tically under the market of only relative- 
ly a few weeks ago 

Cabbage market is 
trading is moderate. 
little lighter than they were a week ago, 
having eased off about $5 a ton. Florida 
cabbage is ge ieee 3 a little more plentiful 


very 


fairly steady and 
Quotations are a 


and easier. Cabbage is still meeting a 
steady market, showing very good qual- 
ity. 


GRAINS AND FEEDS 


FUTURES Mar. 2 
(At Cincago) 
Mar. 2 Feb. 23 1925 
Wheat 1.5834 — 1.99% 
Corn 14 _-- 1.353, 
Oats 4035 —— 5434 
CASH GRAINS Mar. 3 
1925 
(At New Vou 
Wheat, No 2 Red 1.883g 1.9934 2.07% 
Corn, No. 2 Yel ,89'2 -90'4 1.40% 
Oats, No. 2 4915 50!> 61 
FEEDS Feb. 28 
Feb. 27 Feb. 20 1925 
(At? Buffalo) 
Grd. Oats ..cs.ees: 29.00 29.00 41.00 
Sp'g Bran ..... ~+...28.00 28.00 28.80 
H'd Bran ...... -+.-30.00 30.50 31.00 
Stand'd Mids ......28.00 28.50 29.00 
Soft W. Mids ......34.00 35.00 35.50 
Flour Mids ........ 32.00 33.00 36.00 
Red Deg ..cccccess 36.50 37.00 43.00 
Wh Hominy ..... 29.00 29.25 44.00 
Yel. Hominy ......29.00 29.50 44.00 
Corn Meal ........ 31.00 30.00 50.00 
Gluten Feed ....... 38.50 38.50 37.75 
Gluten Meal ....... 48.50 48.00 47.75 
36% C. S. Meal ....35.00 35.00 40.00 
41% C. S. Meal . .36.50 37.00 42.00 
43% C. S. Meal ....38.50 39.00 44.00 
34% O. P. Linseed 
Olli Meal ..... .44.00 44.50 40.50 


Feed prices are of the local Buffalo Mar- 
ket as reported by the New York 
Department of Farms and Markets. 


MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 


The live calf market is firm and the 
demand is generally good with real 
prime stock topping the market at $17. 
However, most of the trading is being 
done at prices ranging downward with 
fair to good stock bringing anywhere 
from $13 to $16 and culls and common 
marks from $8 to $12. 

The live lamb market is a little bit 
better showing a little more firmness. 
Tops are quoted at a little better than 
$15 but most of the business is being 
done at that one figure with lower 
grades ranging down to $11.50 for com- 
mons and culls still lower. 

Live hogs are meeting good demand 
and a steady market. Prices are in about 
the same range as it was last week. 
Stocks ranging up to 150 pounds have 
been bringing as much as $14.25 with 
marks varying from 160 to 200 pounds 
worth anywhere from $14 to $14.75. 
Heavier marks are ranging downward te 
$12.75. 
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News From Among the Farmers 


New Jersey Poultrymen Organize Protective Association 


OULTRYMEN of Salem County in 
New Jersey have formed a protective 
association to break up the bands of or- 
ganized chicken thieves operating in this 
section of the state. The plan comes as 
a sequel to efforts poultrymen and 
farmers in various parts of New Jersey 
this year to combat the increasing menace 
of poultry stealing. Organized bands 
have been preying upon poultrymen and 
farmers, sometimes stealing an entire roost 
of 500 to 1500 hens in a single night. 


of 


The Salem County plan, which includes 
employment of the services of a national 
detective agency for use in tracking the 
thieves, is as follows: each member pays 
1 cent for each bird in his flock, with a 
minimum charge of $5 per year. Each 
member of the association receives a sign 
designating that his place is protected by 
the detective agency. Rental of the signs 
is covered by the initial fee the first year, 
after which the annual rental fee is $3 
Protective associations similarly 


per sign. 

organized have bee. talked about for 
southern and central New Jersey counties 
including Gloucester, 3urlington and 


Mercer, although no final steps have yet 


been taken in these sections. 


Mercer County Holstein Men Meet 

Holstein producers in western New Jer- 
sey who sell on the Philadelphia market 
have ‘been agitated in recent weeks be- 
cause the Philadelphia market pays a 
higher premium on butter fat content than 
on low bacteria county and quality. The 
market milk situation for the Holstein 





Richest Prices Paid For 


FRESH EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 


M, fro & Co. 


621 GREENWICH ST. NEW YORK 
Write for Shipping Tags 


Fancy Eggs Wanted 


Best Prices Prompt Returns 


Herschel Jones Marketing Service, 


127 Reade St., New York 


Licensed and Bonded by 
State Dept. Farms & Markets 





nm. YF. 








EGGS WANTED 


Well-packed, evenly graded, Whites and 
Browns bring highest prices 


LEWIS & SANDBANK 


Licensed and Bonded 


52 Reade St., New York 


BEFS. GREENWICH SANK: COM. AGENCIES 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 
$58 Greenwich St., New York City 

















POWER MILKER 





Ottawa Mig. Co. , Box 611 Magee Bldg. Pittsburgh 
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Strout’s Spring Farm 


And Business Catalog 
FREE COPIES now ready. Pictures & 


boarders, poultry, fruit, grain, 
variety SPLENDID BUSINESS CHANCES. Pg. 25 shows 
100 acre farm, splendid bome, good farm bidgs., 75 acres 
Sues fields, spring water, choice fruit, woodlot ; phone 
& mail service, city markets; $3500 takes it, horses, 7 
@attle, poultry, hogs, auto, machinery, erops, furniture in- 
py By hy Ay 8 Ra, AT 
ite today for your free copy. 
SraouT TACENCY. oe, vo Ave., Hew York City. 


| $1,000,000, 


| now 





men in this region is such that they claim 
discrimination is sufficiently marked to war- 
rant definite action. The Mercer County 
producers met recently at Trenton with 
officials from the national Holstein Asso- 
ciation to bring the matter to a head. 
Local producers, county agents and repre- 
sentatives of the national association are 
making an intensive survey of the Holstein 
situation in the Philadelphia milk shed 
with the view to presenting facts to all 
Holstein producers, at an early date. 


Spray Residue Scare is Over 


Apple growers in southern New Jersey 
anticipate no market prejudice against their 
fruit, due to spray residue on the apples, 
as developed at the close of last year’s 
shipping season. The findings of two State 
Department inspectors who opened up a 
branch laboratory at Glassboro, N. J., at 
the close of season; show that suf- 
ficient measures have been taken. to avoid 
repetition of the trouble this year. Grow- 
ers last compelled to apply 
late sprays io protect their fruit ana the 
product was condemned in several instances 
unfit for consumption, with attendant 

publicity which temporarily created 
situation against New Jersey 


last 


season were 


as 
city 
a serious 
apples. 
The matter was taken by the 
New Jersey State Department of Health, 
Federal Bureau of Chemistry and the New 
Jersey State Department 01 Agriculture. 
Conferences were hele which called in 
various Pennsylvania officials and several 
from the Federal bureau of Chemistry, 
as well as a committee of commission men 
handling New Jersey fruit. The inspec- 
tion work that followed resulted in a col- 
lection of 153 samples of apples represent- 
ing 186,000 bushels. The crop of apples 
in at that time, worth nearly 
were marketed without serious 
under recommendations de- 
veloped by these Officials 
assure New Jersey that 
the apple spray residue scare 


Poultry Certification Work Progresses 


care of 


storage 


hindrance, 
conferences. 
producers 

is over. 


Certification of poultry under the State 
Bureau of Markets; plan as developed 
several years ago, has been so enthusiastic- 
ally received that the Bureau has employed 
a specialist to take personal direction of 
the work. Standard egg grades and gen- 
eral poultry and egg marketing problems 
are receiving further attention as correla- 
tive effort to the certification work. 

The baby chick and hatchery business in 
New Jersey is running at full capacity 
despite the complaint of fuel shortage 
among hatchery operators a short while 
ago. Governor Moors: of New Jersey co- 
operated with the State Bureau, the State 
Baby Chick Association and the hatchery 
men on the problem of using efficient sub- 
stitutes for coal. Settlement of the coal 
strike has relieved the pressure of this 
situation, but a recent survey shows that 
the hatchery operators had secured suf- 
ficient fuel and practically all incubators 
for the early hatch have been operating 
to capacity. 





New Jersey Potato Growers 

Go South 
(Continued from page 286) 
have gone to a part of the state which is 
noted for fine quality potatoes and where 
the soil is rich and in fine tilth for the 
growing of big potatoes. In this part of 
the south, the farm land can be bought 
very cheap, labor can be hired at low wages 
and fertilizer can be delivered at low 
freight rates from the ports on the Gulf 
of Mexico. 


Southern Potatoes on Market by May 


Planting will start early in February 
and the potatoes will be ready to dig dur- 
ing the latter part of May. These potatoes 
will be on the market at a time when the 
prices are high and the demand for new 


potatoes is strong. They will come mid- 
way between the early crop from Florida, 
when potatoes are often $12 and $15 per 
barrel, and the crops from North Carolina 
and Virginia. When potatoes usually take 
a tumble in prices. Potato prices next 
Spring are sure to be high until the middle 
of July when the Eastern Shore of Vir- 
ginia begins to market its 100,000 acres of 
potatoes. The crop from Alabama will 


be put on the market a month . :fore South 
Jersey begins to harvest potatoes. Po- 
tatoes from these southern states have 


sold for high prices, and Alabama grow- 
ers have stood fourth in rank as a high- 
price potato state. What it has lost on 
yield it has always made up on price. 
The use of the high-yielding seed, such 
as these two men have grown in Salem 
county, New Jersey, and the following of 
the same methods of cultivation, spraying 


and marketing will assure them of a crop | 


they expect will be much better than the 
average from the south. They also have 
planned to have the same types of ma- 
chinery sent down south that they are 
accustomed to using in New Jersey, 
cluding tractors, cultivators, 
diggers and graders. 
they will make 
in the potato game. 


in- 
sprayers, 
Ii things go right 
money the year around 


C. H. UMoseELte. 





League Cancellations Small 
HE League received the smallest num- 
ber of cancelled contracts in its his- 
tory during the cancellation perioa, Feb- 
ruary 12 to 28, just closed. Only 1,604 
active poolers cancelled. A total of 2,992 
contracts were cancelled, but many of 
these were from dairymen who are not 
in active pool at the present tine. The 
number of cancellations was less than last 
year and was well scattered throughout 
the section where the League operates. 
During the year from April 1, 1925 to 
February 15, 1925 the League received and 
accepted 3,297 new contracts from dairy- 
men who have become active poolers, so 
the year represented some gain in member- 
ship to the organization. 





County Notes 


Ontario County—The weather for the 
month has been quite wintry and 
changeable. The mercury has been 10° 
below at times. Last Monday we had a 
heavy rain which has left it very icy. 
We have had quite a good run of sleigh- 
ing. Wheat and grass have been well 
protected. Nothing doing on the farms 
but chores and trying to keep warm. 
Quite a large number of auctions hav 
taken place. Property is selling well. 
No farms being sold only by foreclosure. 
Some good farms are without tenants. 
Grange work doing well._—E. T. B. 

Broome County—We have had an un- 
usual amount of cloudy gloomy weather. 
The roads have been rather better than 
common in this section. Flock of wild 
geese have been seen going north. Ice 
houses are generally filled and ice is of 
good quality. There has been much 
wood and lumber cut in this vicinity, 
this year. Butter 50 cents per pound 
and eggs around 40 cents per dozen.— 
Mys. L. EK. CG 





Farmers’ Meetings 


March 20—Chemung County Annual 
Booster day at Elmira, held by the 
Farm and Home Bureaus, Granges, 
and Association of Commerce, will 
be held in the Southside High 
School. Dinner will be served at 
noon and after dinner music, read- 
ings, a play by a Home Bureau 
group. 

April 6-10—Saratoga County Farm Bu- 
reau meetings at Ballston, Schuyler- 
ville, Rock City, Groom’s Corners, 
Greenfield, Halfmoon, Pomona 
Grange and Bacon Hill Grange. Dr. 
Earl Bates of Cornell will be the 
speaker. 











Keep your Rerene eel work no 


tells how to keep lame horses at 
work. 100% guarantee-bond protects you fully. No 
risk, no worry, no big doctor bills. 

Save-the-Horse permanently ends spavin; high ring- 
| bone; thoropin; shoulder, knee, ankle, hoof or tendon 


| New free book, 










disease. 
| The 1926 Save-the-Horse book, 64 pages, illustrat- 
| ed, beats anything we've ever issued. Simple diree- 


how to treat 66 
Write 


| tions tell how to diagnose every case, 
| different ailments. 
Veterinary questions answered without 
teday—book and advice, both free! 
TROY CHEMICAL CO. 
342 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
| Ever had sick, or ailing cows? Then you sure 
need the new Cura-Bos book, too. 
IT’S FREE—ask for it. 
Eee OO OE 


FARQUHAR 


Grain Threshers 


Do a nice, clean job of threshing any kind 
of grain. The Perfect Running Balance gives 
a uniform motion to the entire machine, 
Practically all the grain is separated im- 
mediately back of the cylinder, giving ample 
room for cleaning 


charge. 











Equipped with self-feeder, weigher, bag- 
ger, wind stacker, and every device for 
clean, rapid threshing. 


A. B. Farquhar. rimitea 


BOX 566, YORK, PA. 














Have Something to Harvest 


When Harvest Time Comes 
by planting these hardy, dependable, Northern 
grown seeds. We offer every seed that’s needed. 
We have no specialties. ALL our seeds are Spec- 
jal. Always bave—and we expect, always will give 
atisfeetion. 


SPECIAL j 


$2.50 worth for $2.00 
OFFERS ? $1.25 “ “ $1.00 
for seeds in packets 
selected from our illustrated Seed Catalog 


(not in bulk) 
(No, 


and ounces 
226). Write for your FREE Copy, Today. 


KENDALL & WHITNEY 
Portland, Maine Est. 1858 
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Made absolutely 
our patented 
Anchor System. Built of the 
very best materials. Will last 
a lifetime. Write for catalog 
ond prices, 
ECONOMY SILO & MFG. CO. 
Dept. $07-B Frederick, Md. 






ormanans Ue 
torm-proof 






















Knocks Corns 


INSTANTLY 
Coens, Callouses, Bunions yield at once to the wonderful 
medication in this thin, comfortable plaster. You 
walk, play, dance in comfort. No more nagy 
ging foot pains; no dangerous applications of 
acids and poisons, 


Medicated COMFITAPE . 
Absorbs al! hard without injury 
to healthy flesh. Antiseptic, healing. Big spool, 

are inches, lasts most families yesro oF mo: 

ind if oot entisfied after trying ge refund 


ia 
( OMFITAPE TA LABORATORY, Box A, Duslingon, Ve 
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mention the American Agriculturist 








Americen Agriculturist, March 13, 1928 























CHICKS 











EL =Yohp Qualit, 


Bay CHICKS 


How Much Do You Expect To Make 
This ‘Year From Your Flock? 





Mar ext concept 1 of the money-mak- 
g ‘ x wit 2 ELillpe lock. Hillpot 
t " ‘ they easy to raise, they ture quickly 
Leghorns Reds Rocks Ww yandottes 
at » and be sure of getting the chicks you 
n you want then 
[ » coe Ni SAF] DELIVERY G if NTEED 


Send for my beautiful new book—FREE 


W. F. HILLPOT, Box 29, Frenchtown, N. J. 





rey ioe: ¥a4-14-ihd le 


BABY CHICKS © 


ir) Bvery Eagle Nest Chick is prodaced from Pure Bred Accredited Flocks. Order 








Xn j Now for Barly and Future Delivery. 
=. & VARIETIES PRICES ON SO 100 300 500 61080 
" White, Brown and Buff Leghorns $7.25 13.00 38.00 62.00 120.00 
f : Barred, White and Buff Rocks, Anconas, 
()) Black Minorcas, $. C. and R.C. Reds. 8.25 15.00 43.50 72.00 140.00 p 
“\_ «White and Silver Laced Wyandottes nn 8.75 16.00 47.00 75.00 145.00 





11.00 20.00 58.00 95.00 






Jumbo Brahmas and Buff Mioorcas 
ts > Mixed Chicks (not accredited)—Light 1c; Heavy 120. TERMS CASH. Future 
i / orders 104 down. Balance 10 days before shipment Postage Paid. 1004 Live 
Delivery. Catalogue Free. Order from th*s Advertisement. Bank References 


THE EAGLE WEST HATCHERY Dept. 29 UPPER SANDUSKY, OHIO. U.S. A. 











Y 


———. QUALITY oe BREO FROM BREEDERS THAT 
VE THE LAYING HABIT 











1,000,000 FULL BLOODED 





Var Prices om ..... 0 100 500 1000 
M BR $11.00 $53.00 $100.00 
An rt \ Leghorus 13.00 62.00 120.00 
H WW) Rr & Buff Leet 3 14.00 67.00 1320.00 
I red W é Rr. A 15.00 72.00 140.00 
I i RK. I. Reds, White | 16.00 77.00 150.00 
Ww Ww Buf O neg I 18.00 87.00 170.00 
Brahn I And N 0 
Ws 13.00 25.00 122.00 240.00 
w“ : ‘ i ; ) I ’ Turkey egg Custom Hatching —Order 
Chicks Now Ko-Veta Pure Norwee Cod I r Ol given fr f order is received 30 days 
f I ur i ra te They produce Exceptional Value Chick 100% 
. ure snot ick broker We hat ry chick we sell Ref. tl paper—Curwensville National 
be k, Curwensville, Pa. Bex 214, AMERICAN CHICKERIES. GRAMPIAN, PA. 





** BABY 
CHICKS 


They live because they are bred from healthy, free range 
breeders that have thrived and gained in vigor for genera- 
tions. They lay because they are from selected and tested high 
egg power stock. Leghorns, Rocks, R. I. Reds, Anconas, 
Ainorcas, Orpingfons, Wyandottes. 12¢ and up. 100% live 
delivery guaranteed. Postpaid Member - ees: 
Chick Assn. Write today for FREE Chick Boo 

SCHWEGLER’ Ss HATCHERY.: 04 Northampton, SOrFALO, N.Y. 

























THEY COST CAN FEEL SAFE 


(or 


NO MORE AND YOU 


WOuF HATCHING & BREEDING CO., BOX 1, GIBSONBURG, OHIO. 











Cc LCKLI EBER RY FARMS 


CHICK BARGAINS 





£ OFFER YOU REAL BABY 








PEDIGREED MALES with records of 200 
FOUR GREAT BREEDS. 
’ 0 
$2.7 $7.0 $ ) $28.00 
' 7.73 0 $3.00 
i 1 7.75 00 43.00 
v { ) £00 1 ) 47.00 
, ‘ ‘ Bred ¢ “ then 
7 CACKLEBERRY FARMS, J. W. Kelley, Prop., Roate 1-D, KENSINGTON, OHIO 
°c ” oO < f oO *s best breeding 
“OHIO N) BEST BABY CHICKS. f ! i lly « and mated with 
; Th] 500 1000 
\ $4 $7.50 $13.00 $62.50 $12 oe 
\\ I ' 8.25 l ) 72.50 140 
W Buff Or., 4.50 8.50 16.00 78.00 15 4 
, All ivies $12.00. Order from this ad. We 
n Wert National Bank, 


R. F. DO. 4-8 “VAN WERT, OHIO 





l live 
VAN WERT HATCHERIES, 





| How the Flock Should NOT Be 
Managed 
ago I visited a farm 


A FEW days ag 
here I found one of the best—or 


where 
should I say worst ?—examples of how not 
to care for and feed poultry that I have 
seen in many a day. 


Probably the 





regrettable feature 
house. Last 
destroyed all 
farm house. 
built, the 
leaving 
and design to the judg- 
as final results 


most 
of it all was the 

istrous fire 
the farm buildings, except the 


poultry 
. 
ht ‘nm a new poultry house was 
| 
| 





farmer made the big mistake of 
the ch »f type 
ment “y a Carpenter who, 
proved, certainly was not up with modern 
ultry house construction. And 


e in accord with up-to-date 


* 
ideas of p 








| 

} 

la building mo 
| 





ideas wnat actually have been built at 
less « yst ! | 
| one . . . 

| The house was of the shed-roof type, 
14 by 24 feet in size. . This house had six | 
} small square windows, four on the south | 

side and ne each on the east and west 
| Near the south wall, a small square open- | 
ling had been cut into the roof to allow | 
| for ventilation. The roosts were the old- 
| fashioned incline affair made of poles, 
| with no droppings board underneath. The 
| nests were a few boxes and nail kegs scat- | 
tered | 
| 
| Fr Walls Show Lack of Ventilation | 
| When I opened the door of the hen 


first thing that took my at- 
once was that the walls and 
covered with frost and the 
with dampness. The 
little straw on the dirt floor was noth- 
ing but a wet, sodden mass. The birds 
were purebreds of a dual-purpose breed. 
A house of this size would comfortably 
quarter about eighty-five such fowls; in 
this case ther« twice that number 

The chickens watered 
when all the other the farm 
had been attended to each morning. A 
pail of water dipped from the stock tank 
and containing floating pieces of ice 
was poured into a small trough. The 
feed was a pail of oats and shelled corn, 
oats. This was also their last 
but often they got it too 


house, the 
tention at 
| ceiling were 


air was steamy 


were 
ind 
stock on 


were fed 


m ostly 
feed of the day, 


late in the afternoon. Once in a while 
| they received a half pail of skimmilk. 
\ good part of the day there was noth- 


ing at all in the water trough. A few 
narrow boards had been nailed against 





the 2x4 studding and in these two or 
| three spaces between the 2x4s a mash 
was fed. This consisted of ground oats, 
| with the addition of a little tankage. 
The tankage improved the mash by 
idding protcin but oats are altogether 
» high in fibre and tankage is not 
palatable to hens. They ate very little 
of the mash 
One of the small windows on thx 
south side was always open about two 
ches to provide fresh air, but it was 
directly in line with the roosts, only a 
few feet away, and so was really more 
} in the nature of a draft. 
Hens Often Had No Supper 
No green feed was provided for the 
| fowls, nor was there any grit or oyster 
shell. I also learned. that frequently 
the farmer and his family would be 
away for the‘afternoon, coming home 


in which case the fowls were 
entirely out of luck. Which means that 
they had no evening feed and so had to 
zo to roost with empty crops. 

The Two to three 


eggs per 


ifter dark, 


egg production? 
day. 

Those readers who manage their farm 
flocks as they should be managed may 
i feel that the above is an exaggcration; 











— pay postage, 


RELIABLE BABY CHICKS 


Produced Under Super 
vision of Men Trained by 
Poultry Dept. Ohio State 
University. 
When the Poultry Department 
of Ohio State University 
agreed to train and authorize 
men as inspectors for the Ac 
crediting of hatcheries .whick 
come up to their standard Mr. 
E. Fader of Norwalk Chick 
Hatchery immediately put his 
flock under such supervision. is is his second 
year producing accredited chicks and his cugs- 
tomers of last year say they were well pleased 
with his chicks. Mr. Fader has been in the 
poultry business 23 years. His flocks are care- 
fully bred and the chicks he produces are healthy 
and strong. 

He is offering chicks from eight breeds at a 
fair price. The public can buy chicks from the 
Norwalk Chick Hatchery and feel sure that they 
will get honest and square treatment. 


Mr. Fader will send a fine illustrated catalog om 
request, tf he is addressed at the 


NORWALK CHICK HATCHERY 
Box 25, NORWALK, OHIO 








FROM PURE BRED FREE RANGE BREEDERS BRED 
FOR EGG PRODUCTION—Prices per 0 
Mar. & Apr. May June July 


_ 
J 


re y Mixed $11.00 $10.00 $9.00 $3.00 
Wh. & Br. Leg 

horns 12.00 11.00 10.00 9.00 

CHS Barred Rocks .. 14.00 13.00 12.00 11.00 

R. L. Reds .... 15.00 14.00 13.00 12.00 


Orders for less than 100 add %4c per chick, 

Orders for 500 or more deduct*%4c per chick 

Orders for 1900 or more deduct le per chick 

Money refunded for dead chicks Orders filled promptiy. 

also special handling stamp. Let us book 
Reference Richfield Bank 


uur order early 
RICHFIELD, PA, 


JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, 


r——-BABY CHICKS—— 


ee. 100% Live Deliery. 100 50 25 





Whi and Brown Leghorns. .$12.00 $6.50 $3.50 
Buff ‘and Black Leghorns .. 12.00 6.50 3.50 
Peeve Beets 4... ccecs 14.00 7.50 4.00 
White and Buff Rocks .... 14.00 7.50 4.00 
8S. C. and B. C. Reds .... 14.00 7.50 4.00 
8S. C. Black Minorcas .. 14.00 7.50 4.00 
White and & L. Wy andottes 16.00 8.50 4.50 
Buff Orpingtons 16.00 8.50 4.50 


All absolutely first class stock from culled flocks. 
JAMES E. KREJCI, 9507 Meeeh Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
The sturdy’ kind 


BABY CHICKS o “s" “crowing 


reputation. Your pleasure and profit spells 
our prosperity. Price 13 cents up. 100% 
Live Delivery in 3rd zone. All eggs from 
inspected culled flocks. Limited number 
chicks from certified flocks 25 cents each. 
Circular. 13 Kinds. 
Discount for early orders. 
OAKLAND FARM, SAVONA, NEW YORK 




















STANDARD BRED 
UTILITY S. Cc. W. 
LEGHORN CHICKS 
Buy them from a leading come 
mercial Poultry Plant rum for 
profit from the Egg Basket: we 
trap nest and select vur brced- 
ers for the points a Poultry- 


ACE FARM 
CHICKS 











Monroe, man wants. Quality ané@ 
Profits. 
Orange Co., Send for fF ‘ree Catalog D 


and price List 


New York 





200,000 CHICKS-1926 ©"¢ ,M2*iza, On 
BEST BREEDS Lowest Prices 


100 500 1000 
8. C. White Leghorns 


“Young and Barron strains” $13.00 $62.50 $120.00 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 

“Thompson strain’” ...... 14.00 67.50 130.00 
Broiler Chicks assorted ...... 12.00 55.00 105.00 
Order direct. Prepaid 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. 


Circular re 
THE VALLEY HATCHERY 
Box 20, R. No. Richfield, "Penna 


Banker’s Quality Chicks 


Flocks culled 





Barron English White Legh rns. 

by man holding State Certificate 
March and April delivery ......+-++-- 1S¢ each 
May and June ....eseeeeeceeeeceeees 12c each 


Postage paid; live delivery guaranteed. 


GOODFLOX POULTRY FARM 
Dansville, N. 











100% Prepaid Safe Delivery Guaranteed 
Of 


BABY---CHIX 


White & Brown Leghorns, Barred 
Rocks, Rhode Islands Reds, and Mix 
Chix, 10e and up. 

WRITE FOR PRICES 





J. N. NACE, Richfield, Pa., Box No. 161 








Aristocrat Baby Chicks 7c Each Up 

America’s best free range, Certified record laying breed- 
ers. Leghorns, Anconas, Mingrcas, Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 
dottes, Orpingtons. Postpaid. “ Live delivery. Tlustrated 
catalog 


SEIDELTON FARMS, Washingtonville, Pa 
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White Diarrhea 


Experience of Mrs 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be 














Remarkable 


ft utmost interest to pouliry raisers 
who have had _ serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 


Bradshaw tell uf her experience in her 
own words: 


| horrible example of how poultry 


“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many | 


their little chicks with White 
so thought I would tell my 
IT used to lose a great 
many from this cause, tried ma y 
remedies and was about discouraged. 
As a last resort I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 437, Waterloo, 
low:, for their Walko White 
Remedy. I used two 50c packages, 
raised 300 white Wyandottes and 
never lost one o- had one sick after 
giving the medicine and my chickens 
are larger and healthier than ever be- 
fore. I have found this company 
thoroughly reliable and always get the 
remedy by return mail—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 
White Diarrhea (Coccidiosis) is 
caused by a protozoal organism of 
microscopic size which multiplies with 
great rapidity in the intestines of 
diseased birds and enormous numbers 


losing 
Diarrhea, 
experience. 


are discharge’ with the droppings. 
Readers are warned to beware of 
White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it 


kills half your chicks. Take the “stitch 
in time that saves nine.” Remember, 
there is scarcely a hatch without some 
infected chicks. Don't let these few 
infect your entire flock. Prevent it. 
Give Walko in all drinking water for 
the first two weeks and you won't lose 
one chick where you lost hundreds be- 
fore. These letters prove it: 


Neve: Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share oi 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After 

Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens with White Diar- 
rhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged with the chick- 
en business. Finally, I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy. It’s just the only ~iing 
for this terrible disease. We raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first dose.” 


You Run Ne Risk 


First Dose 


We will send Walko White Diar- 
thea Remec.- entirely at our risk— 
postage prepaid—so you can see for 


yourself what a wonder-working rem- 
edy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks. So you can prove—as_ thou- 
sands have proven—that it will stop 
your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for 
package of Walko (or $1.00 for extra 
large box)—give it in all drinking 
water an‘ watch results. You'll find 
you won't lose one chick where you 
lost dozens before. It’s a positive fact. 
You run no risk. We guarantee to 
refund your mor y promptly if you 
don’t find it the greatest little chick 
Saver you ever used. The Leavitt & 
Johnson National Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, 
stands back of our puarantee. 

WALKER REMEDY co., Dept. 437, 

Waterloo, lowa. 

Send me the [ ] 50c regular size (or [ ] $1 
economical large size) package of Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy to try at your risk. Send it 
on your positive guarantee to promptly refund 
my money if not satisfied in every way. I am 
enclosing 50c (or $1.00). (P. O. money order, 
check or currency acceptable.) 

Name 
MEE Weide dene bden otek ddan cai Lanes ° 
| eR Aictarinb aie eben 08 Oe cahass 

Mark (X) im square indicating size package 
wanted. Large package contains about two and 
one-third times as much as small. 


| sus pullets. 


Diarrhea | 


| November 1, 


| these same chickens laid 154 eggs each on | 





that such conditions were not found on 
oue iarm, but are simply a composite 
picture of conditions on several farms. 
As a matter of fact, I have described 
with exactness just what I found on one 
farm. It should serve admirably as a 
should 
NOT be managed—W. C. MUILENBERG. 


More About Pullets Versus 
Hens 


HAVE been very 
your articles with reierence to hens ver- 
Here is the situation. For my 
choice I say pullets pay better than hens 
and here is my experience. In June, 1922, 
I bought 29 chicks hatched May roth. I 
raised all of them, but only had 12 pullets. 
fhree began laying November 1. Between 
November I, 1922, to November 1, 1923, 
these pulléts averaged 183 eggs for the 
year. Keeping an account of the price 
of eggs during that time, they were worth 
$5.70, an average of 36 cents and a fraction 
per dozen for the year. 

I kept these over. They 
again in December, figuring 
iod, which is the only way to figure from 
1923, to November I, 1924, 


much interested in 


began laying 
in yearly per- 


an average. 
Will Keep the Hens Another Year 


As I am going to make a thorough test 
of this pen I am going to keep them c ver 
another year to see what they will do in 
the 3rd year. These are Single Comb 
White Leghorn Barron strain. As I do not 
keep chickens as a business proposition I 
never cull the flock. On the other hand if 
they were a losing proposition I would not 
keep on. I contend that if you have a 
flock of chickens that will average 150 
or more eggs per year they are a paying 


proposition. Chickens are a hobby with 


me and I keep about 25, just to get our | 
own eggs and have some to sell to our | 


neighbors. You will note with this flock 
they layed 29 eggs more the first year than 
the second, 90 cents difference. This 
would be a fair profit per hen. My hens 
cost me about $2 per head per year. Of 
course, there is some other expense con- 
nected—building, feeding and water equip- 
ment. But there is no question in my mind 
that there is some money to be made in 
chickens with proper housing conditions 
and care. But in the first place the same 
must appeal to you. some young 
man was courting a girl in a haphazzard 
way. She didn’t appeal to him, but he 
finally married her. Do you suppose their 
married life would be a success. No. The 
same applies to any vocation that a man 
may follow. 

One more word about chickens and I 
will close: the care of your chickens. First, 
a good ventilated house, next feed. Here is 


Suppose 


my way of feeding. Scratch feed: Morn- 
ing and night. Noon, wet mash. Have a 


food chopper grind up all offal from the 
kitchen that are fit to feed to chickens and 
mix with bran. Have mash before them 
all of the time. 

I sprinkle my hen houses twice a year 
with kerosene oil, using a sprinkling can, 
for lice and mites.—R. H. W. 





Who Should Enlarge Their 
Poultry Business? 
ANY New York State farmers have 
enlarged their poultry business 
during the past few years. Some have 
been very successful, others have made 
some profit, while still others have gone 
out of the business entirely. 

No doubt others are studying their 
problems and wondering whether or not 
to increase the size of their poultry 
flock. From some experience and some 
observation, I have discovered a few 
things that should be taken into account 
before increasing the size to any extent. 

The first thing, I think, is that a man 
should demonstrate that he can make a 
profit from a few hens, before he goes 
into the business on a large scale. Hens 
sure “can get away with a lot of feed, 
and the owner notices it a lot mvore 
when they are not laying. I know of 

(Continued on page 206) 


PAN-A:CE-A 


prevents and relieves 
little-chick ailments 


Indigestion, bowel troubles, leg 
weakness and gapes. 

Pan-a-ce-a contains Nux Vom- 
ica; that promotes digestion; calls 
into healthy action every little- 
chick organ. 

Pan-a-ce-a contains Quassia, 
which creates a healthy appetite. 

Pan-a-ce-a contains laxative 
salts, which help the bowels carry 
off the trouble-making poisons. 

Pan-a-ce-a contains iron to en- 
rich the blood, so essential to chick 
growth. 

Pan-a-ce-a supplies the minerals 
so necessary to chicks during that 
period of rapid growth, bone and 
feather development. 

Add Pan-a-ce-a to the ration, 
then you'll forget all about the 
ailments. 





Costs little to use Pan-a-ce-a 


You just add 5 tablespoonfuls to 
each 10 pounds of mash—only | 
pound to every 50 pounds of 
mash. 





REMEMBER—When you buy any Dr. Hess product, our responsibility does 
noi end until you are satisfied that your investment is a profilable one. Other- 
wise, return the emply container to your dealer and get your money back. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. Hess Instant Louse | Killer Kills Lice 

































OHIO ACCREDITED chicks. Every breeder selected and leg pone by an expert approv- 
ed by Ohio State University. Prices on (Postpaid) .... 50 100 500 


Wh. Br., Black & Buff Leghorns, Anconas ............ 3. 75 $7.00 $13.00 $462.00 
Wh. Brd. and Buff Rocks, S. C. & R. C. BR. L. Reds .... 4.25 8.00 15.00 72.00 
Blk Minoreas, White Wyandottes -eresewenae 4.25 8.00 15.00 72.00 
5. Laced Wyandottes, Buff & Wh Orpingtons eseccces 4.5 8.50 16.00 77.00 
Blk. Langshans, Light Brahmas, 5.50 10.50 20.00 97.00 
Assorted Chicks, $10 per 100 str aight. “Write today “for | ¢ atalog, or order direct from this ad. 
THE SOUTH KENTON POULTRY FARM. Box 12, KENTON, OHIO. 





OVER FORTY YEARS IN THE CHICKEN BUSINESS 


makes it possible for us to offer you chicks froni stock of very heavy laying strains 
and best standard requirements. We hand you chicks for 1926 equalled by few breeders, 
if any, in Single and Rose Comb Reds, White Wyandottes, Barred and White Plymouth 
Rocks, Black Minorcas, Rose and Single Comb Anconas, Hollywood, Tancred and Eng= 
lish Leghorns that are hard to equal as layers. Our first hatch is due February 4th. 
Prices and quality of chicks in competition with all. 

Ask for our catalog. ‘“There’s a Reason”, 


NEW LONDON CHICK HATCHERY CO., - - - BOX A, LONDON; OHIO 


FREE CHICK OFFER 


Write us for circular telling you how you can get good quality Chicks. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 

















We hatch 14 leading breeds. Established for years. Reference—First 

National Bank or any business firm in Wauseon, Ohio. 

ye ILLUSTRATED FOLDER FREE 
“S QUALITY CHICK HATCHERY, Dept. B, WAUSEON, OHIO 
NIAGARA CHICKS AND DUX Get chicks from stock raised in northern New. York. Strong 
— winged pure-breds Hogan tested, high producing breed- 
ing stock, Varieties. Be GS Sic inncdvseoneviéoesesunss ve, ae 100 500 1000 

Leghorns, White, Brown, & Buff ............ ... $6.75 $13.00 $62.00 $120.00 
Anconas, Black Minoreas, .......... ° - 7925 14.00 67.00 130.00 
R. L. Reds, Barred & White Rocks » 9a 15.00 72.00 140.00 
White Wyandottes, Black Langshans, 9.25 18.00 87.00 170.00 

White Pekin Ducklings, Jersey Blk. Giants . e+ 18.50 35.00 140.00 
RANE GHEE, ccc csececcccesccccecescccesespsceccerecccoeseeseceses 6.50 11.00 52.50 105.00 


Anconas, Park's Barred Rox 
Circular free if sou wish. 


Preps.) 


Sheppard’ 
aranteed 


Wyckoff, Hollywood White Leghorns, 


Send for prices on special matings, Youngs 
and Jumbo White Rox eggs for hatching. 
| Established 1887 and still going strong. 
| NIAGARA POULTRY FARM, BOX 





Order today. 100° live delivery gu 
Write today we'll treat you right. 
2, 


RANSOMVILLE, W. Y. (W. RB. Curtiss Co., 
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want bigger poultry profits 
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ee Springfield 


KERR CHICKERIES Inc. 


Address 









Ma a Trenton, WN. J 





Syracuse 
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CANFIELD HATCHE RY, Dept. H 2 


Largest Quality 


BABY CHICKS 


THAT 






MEANS PROFIT 





10 Fr ane St.. BOSTON, Mass 


Producers 
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Bf Bik M " Buf & W Rock 1 

Bot 0 y wi Wy j ; 

Get big sted italog w i 4 

bu e to ad if in a hurry i i from 

HOYTVILLE HATCHERY - 
“Where the Good C 


AVENUE 10 - 


is and r breeding method It is worth any chi 


ad oo ve delivery guaranteed 


hicks Come From” 


Assorted Chicks $10 per 100 


HOYTVILLE, OHIO 








i ‘ “hy "i pe I rs ma tt e re 
y ’ ping ct yur * invineibles”” keep you. Full Live De 
‘ Varietie Postpaid prices on 25 5 100 300 500 1000 
( K Bu & Sj &s8 ¢ B Leg 
4 $5.75 $7.00 $12.00 $28.00 $60.00 $118.00 
Ba Ny I M 4 2.00 15.00 44.00 TO.00 138.00 
“ \ r 0 50 0 16.00 47.00 75.00 145.00 
b ‘ \ 0 50 7.00 ).00 80.00 
Mixed ¢? $ ¢ $ " g Heavy Mixed, 100, $1 0, $38 
B00. $ ] $ ' } Invincible i t and M. Sta Bank, Postmaster 
or y t vr 4 ‘ 
THE ARCHBOLD HATCHERY, INC E. €. RUPP, MGR., 











500,000 NATIONAL GUARANTEED CHICKS 
Bred f turdy irefully selected breeders having 
re Sean range Ss th hatched 
M « ) e ” $ 0 
A ’ 4 , , 
; ‘ ) 
K 4 “ } t j 72.00 
- ; ) 77.00 
VV ° ) J 5 ” 
i : 
NATIONAL CHICK FARMS BOX 408 MIFFLINTOWN, PA 











oh END NO MONE SX ~ We SHIP ‘c.O.D. 
i { heavy ta eptional stamina and out- 
: wa Br ith r sitions for v t r ih igh eg production. Pure bred, 
t f ted $s t tpaid. Ca 74 kt r ) 100 600) 
( Ww i I I k Le r \ naa : > $6.75 $13.00 $62.00 
Ha I & W t t <M r ( R.C.R 4.00 ? 7. 15.00 72.0 
Ww ri iW “w cI ft Orpingtons ‘2 8.2 16.00 75.00 
A i 3 $ 6.00 1} oo r- . m4 
\«@ lig ” 
ome rHE ADA HATCHERY ROUTE ADA. OHIO, Reference,F rst Nation al Bark. 








BOS QUALITY ACCREDITED CLASS A CHICKS 


Catalog Free 


‘ BOS HATCHERY ZEELAND, MICH 
When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention the American Agricuiturist 


R2C 





BABY CHICKS 


SINGLE COMB 


WHITE LEGHORNS 
the kind that pays. 
i for price list 








WIRAM SOUTHGATE 8. DB. LONG BRANCH, &. J. 
i — thongs Fine . try, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guia- 
Day Chicks, Eggs, low, cate- 


a: . 
log PIONEER FARMS, TELFORO, PA. 








rht than a flock of 





no more depressing s 
hens ; yr on tl roosts with their 
heads drawn in as far as they ll go 
@ 1 loo! hough they are dis- 
gusted h 1 nd whee gz badly, 
beca r i attack of colds or romp. It 
bett< the iistakes and learn 
the lessons with a small flock where 
+] not so cosths 
Neglect Kills Profits 
S ‘ \ man should -caretully con- 
d I ere will be time to take 
proper ¢ of the flock. If the farm 
busit i ( Vv bet lare enough 
to keep eve body busy, it will be nec 
essary t« ave e help, or to 
drop s ther line, the he are to 
get tl I ca Neglect w kill off 
ill t ) s 
Ti ri Wi € la ving flock, 
care 1 att ould be giver to be 
e that it will be possible to provide 
\ rh fi room and equip 
nt | av D possible to get by for 
a vea h « wad d « mdit ons, but dis 
me ll surely come sooner or later. 
here should be at least 3 square teet 
of flour space per hen, a nest for each 
four he eight inches of roost space per 
hen, enoug t buckets so the y have 
water b t all the time, and hop- 
per space so that the hens will not be 
crowded away when they want to eat. 
Fourt! Chere is more danger of dis- 
ease Mh a large flock than with a small 
one. The ground around the house be 
comes foul, it ts more difficult to venti- 
late properly, and n difficult to watch 
each individual hen 
Hens Need Protein 
Fiit More care will be needed in 
feeding [ have known cases where 
the flock was doubled, but the amount 
of feed given was not doubled A care- 
ful check will need to be made to see 
that they are getting enough, and the 
right kind \ few hens may pick up 
enough bugs when on range to balance 


their ration. With five hundred or a 
thousand hens the bug population is 
likely to diminish rapidly, and some 
form of protein must be supplied with 
their feed, if profits are expected. 
The poultry business is much like 
any other business in this respect. Some 
men make a profit, others break even, 
while still others take a loss. IF one 
has the knowledge and experience, the 
time and the inclination to keep lens, he 
will make a profit, PROVIDED he isa 
little more efficient than the average. 
Some Ohio records show that the feed 
cost per hen is higher in the more profit- 
able flocks but the feed cost PER DOZ- 
EN EGGS is lower. That tells the 


| or 


A New Remedy for Tapeworms 
In Poultry 





A! CHOUGH tapeworms in poultry are 
a not common, they cause a lot of loss 
ind are difhe to kill when they do occur. 
rl ns are a general lack of thrifti- 
ness and metimes paralysis resulting in 
leath 

Dr. Maurice ey and Dr. J. E. Shil- 
linge f the U . ureau of Animal In- 
dustry have beer ‘conducting experiments 


to find a method of treatment and report 
rms can be controlled by a drug 
k Kamala, This is a brownish 
powder obtained from a plant in India 
and has | a long time in this 


tt ++ 


lat tapewe 


nown as 
been used for 
country as a drug. 
Experiments ywn that doses of a 
gram for each chicken have resulted in 


ridding t! parasite in nineteen 


have 


> } 
em of tne 





$12 to $20 per 100- Barred & w hite Rocks, 


White Wyandottes, Rhode Island Reds, 
Black Minorcas, Brown and White Leg- 
horns Mottled Anconas—20,000 weekly. 
Finest purebred—heavy producing—free 
range stock—under Cornell University in- 
spec or 


1nne Safe De 


ULSTER POULTRY FARMS, Box 


42, WALDEN, N. Y. 














THE BIG FLUFFY KIND that jume 
out of the box when you get them, 
os From *-bred, high egg record, in- 
spected 1d culled gocks. Live delivery 
* uarante 
‘ 25 50 100 
Brown Leghort $3.75 $6.75 $12.5 
“R I. Reds, 4.25 7.75 14.50 
White Wyandott 4.75 8.75 16.50 
i geneus Te 8.00 5.50 10.00 
g full particulars and prices on larger lots 
free on request Write now. 
Nittany Valley Hatchery, Box 105, Bellefonte, Pa. 








| ACTIVE. HUSKY BABY CHICKS Pere Bred Stock. Thows- 











vr White, Brown, Buff, Black $16.00 per 100 
Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Minorcas . 18.00 100 
White Wyandott Buff Orp! yn tone 100 
IB r stock. Odd d Ends ft ov 10.00 “ 100 
| Chicks sh ppe dp wel post prepaid Safe delivery guaran- 
ved Bet end your order at once from tl advertise- 
I Our many repeat orders from satisf ne 
ey ur proves their satisfaction in buying 

Every effort made to produce quality and vitality sat 
fa ) srariteed Send for our chick folder We also do 
Custom Hatehir g. SCHOENBORN’S HATCHERY, 335 Main 
St., Hackensack, N. J. Phone 1604 





Our Republic Chicks 











Are from pure bred, heavy laying flocks on free 
*& range that we have PERSONALLY Inspected and 
Culled for Health, Vigor and Laying type. These 
= flocks contain the blood of the best laying 
strains in the conntry. 100° Live Delivery 
Guaranteed 

Varieti Postpaid prices, 100 300 500 
} Whit Brown, Buff Le = wns ..$12.50 $37.00 $60.00 
An i ° ° ee 12.50 37.00 60.00 
Barred & White Roch ks 14.00 41.00 67.00 
8. C. & R. C. Reds, Blk Minorea 14.00 41.00 67.00 
White & Buff Wyandottes . 15.00 44.00 72.00 
Buff Orpingtons & Rocks ... 15.00 44.00 72.00 
Heavy Mixed ......... 12.00 35.00 55.00 
Light Mixed eres . 9.00 2 42.50 
Silver Wyandotts, 100, $16 Light Brahmas, White 
Minerca % 100, $21. Order right from this ad at once. 

Ref._—Republic Banking Co 


REPUBLIC HATCHERY, BOX 54, REPUBLIC, OHIO 





HAMPTONS BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 
The kind that lay 


Reports from my customers prove that Hamptons Black 
Leghorns average a profit of $2.00 per year a hen from 
large white egg sales. Is not such proved profit makers 
the most desirable breed for you? Order now for April 
chicks at $17.50 per 100; $85.00 per 500; $165 00 
per 1,000 Or May chicks at $16.00 per 100; $77.50 
per 500; $150.00 per 1,000 Terms 25° with order. 
Safe delivery and a square deal guaranteed within 1200 


miles. Circular free 


A. E. HAMPTON, Gox A, Pittstown, N. J. 





BUY C. M. L. QUALITY CHICKS 


PEDIGREED TOM BARRON MALES head our 

‘A No. 1 flocks of Barron White Leghorns. We 

do not believe better Barron Leghorns can 

be obtained in this country. Also Chicks 

from good, pure, selected Barron Strain flocks 

\ y | at a lower cost Also Chicks from — 

heavy laying Barred and White Rocks, 

Reds. Reasonable prices. JERSEY BLACK GIANT CHICKS. 
Get Catalog, full particulars and prices at on 
Postpaid. Full Live Deliz ery Gi 


nad 
C. M. LONGENECKER, Box 40 ELIZABETHTOWN, PA. 












Quality 


Sturdy Chicks 
Chicks 



























Leading 
Breeds ai Heavy 
Best Blood ti. Layers | 
Q'4c up Y > Special 
Y= inducements 
a for early orders 
Write mamas 
Teday Catalogue Free 
CHICKS * C. W. Leghorns 12¢; Barred Rocks 
ide Mixed 10 Postpaid delivery 
guaranteed from heavy laying flocks bred under my super- 
vision. Free circular. 
L. E. STRAWSER, Box 30, McAlisterville, Pa 
BABY CHICKS hatched by the best system of 
incubation from high elass 
bred-to-lay stock. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, An- 
conas $14.00 per 100; Barred, Buff Rocks, Black 
Minorcas $16.00 per 100; White Rocks, White 
Wyandoties $17.00 per 100; Heavy Broilers $12.00 
per 100; Light Broilers $10.00 per 100. Write 
for prices on 500 and 1000 lots; on less than 100 
= bay to order. Safe delivery guaranteed by par- 


Desk H. WNUNDA, WN. Y. 
Baby Chick Association. 


MUNDA POULTRY FARM, 


Member of the International 











When Writing Advertisers 
Be sure to say you Saw it in 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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' cases out of twenty. The dose for turkeys The chicks receive condensed or 
is two grams a bird. semi-solid buttermilk from the start, 

They recommend individual treatment, at first only about two to three 
making the drug into pills. The cost of ounces per one hundred chicks, un- 


ye treatment is about one cent a bird. Al- diluted. After the chicks are hive 
weeks old we mix two parts of germ- 





NEW YORK STATE CO-OPERATIVE 














“es though it may not be possible to buy the inated (no sprouted) oats with the POULTRY CERTIFICATION ASSOCIATION, tne 

drug at all stores, it is expected that it milk. 
. will soon be put up in a convenient form Last year Rhode Island Red chicks 
= for this purpose. on this ration averaged 2% pounds = 
3 each at 8% weeks old Members advertising below are endorsed by 

> . . . 4 ° ‘ 2 ssociati y f the best 
P Cod liver oil and green feed is sup- the Association and have some 0 
me A Mash for Chicks : ae . at Pee “production bred” poultry and its products ob- 
~ oot sang cage until they are put chetha te aie é 
i e free range. 

- oe tal ale 2 eee : . nt P Order your Chicks and Hatching Eggs 

School of Agriculture! What is a good Anyone who is raising chicks should from these members and get quality 
50 scratch feed for baby chicks? Do you ad- do some careful studying before decid- M. M. GRIFFITHS, Sec’ 
5 i home mixi hick feed?—H. L. R. . es ee ei . . . »,secy 
0 thew = —— - ing whether to mix their own feed or NEW HARTFORD, N. Y. 
“~ ae P : = buy ready mixed. One thing to be 
: HE ration used for chicks at Farm- watched is to be sure that you will be THE WHITNEY FARM 
’as ingdale as well as some notes on able to get all the ingredients when you HATCHING EGGS DAY OLD CHICKS 


Obtain prices from a flock of over 600 certified birds that have been certified for seven consecutive years 


and tested for white diarrhoea. 
It may be true that we are well known in poultry circles because of our eonsistent winning at Production Shows 


and our dealings with hundreds of persons from many States and Porto Rico. 
The person we want to know js you, the.man or woman who buys a few chicks, hatching eggs or stock, We 
want you to feel that you are doing business with friends who are interested in giving you good values and 


d service. 
<<a WARREN I. TRASK, PROP., ALMOND, N. Y. 


= their management of feeding is as fol- want them. Another point is whether 
ly. lows: you will use enough mash and scratch 


oo ~ . ° fae a 4 , thile : > 
00 For a chick mash nothing we have {eed to make it worth while to mix the 


00 ‘ used equals our laying mixture plus feed yourself. 
n- an extra one hundred pounds of corn —_—_—_—___—— 


meal and the same of wheat bran. When Should Chicks Be 


mee 1 BREEDING STOCK PULLETS 
[his makes the mash formula as fol- 


a 
4 
ey 
: 
' 
E 
if 
a 
& 
5 
a 
4 
4 
is- lows: Hatch2d? | RUEHLE’S SUNNYSIDE FARM, PLEASANT VALLEY, BOXB, WN. ¥. 
we $00 wheat bran —_ What is the best month to hatch chicks | Jj WHITE LEGHORNS TRAPNESTED FOR THE LAST 19 YEARS 
a 
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o 
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200 corn meal (fresh 50 alfalfa leaf meal y ‘ a / 
ground yellow corn 50 meat scrap for the general farm flock? Some of our Again we won at New York State Fair, Production Class, Ist young pen, 26 competing, 
and second cockerel in class of 52 birds. 


or if possible) 30 edible (steamed) neighbors hatch in March, but we cannot 
ce much advantage in euch early chicks. Certified cockerels (individual pedigreed) out of high official record hens. Certified 
hens with record up to 307 eggs and some pullets. All out of the same blood lines as my 
contest pens at Storrs, Farmingdale, American Poultry School and Glen Ellyn. 
ORDERS BOOKED NOW FOR HATCHING EGGS AND BABY CHICKS 
Catalogue on request 


S 100 Red Dog fiour bone meal 
100 Diamond Gluten 15 fine charcoal ‘ " F 
3 powdered sulphur HE Ohio State College has just pub- 


meal 
100 hulled = ground 3 fine salt lished some interesting figures on 
_ Chicks may be started on the mash the number of chicks that die when 
if preferred or on chick grain. We hatched in the different months, They 


use 200 pounds fine cracked corn, 100 report that fewer chicks die when hatch- 


00 pinhead or steelcut oats, 100 fine di . rae 
- n April. , *ebruary 2 
00 ceaieen aie aa the tek esta ed in April. Beginning in February, th« 


be orale. * mortality rate decreases until April and 
00 ' then begins to increase again. 

-- The problem seems to us to be one 
50 Reliable Chicks eg of getting the pullets mature in time to 
: 100 «50S begin laying fairly early in the fall, at 
} er 9 . Fr 4 . : > 4 ' > » cee 
0 Be Rocks 2200002000200. 500 7 We oe ee 
mt eds & Wyan. .......... 15.00 8.00 4.25 grow them faster. than oth 


Carefully selected from Free Range Stock.| ers, but leghorns should begin to lay 
Delivery Guaranteed. Catalog. 7 





ROGERS SUPERIOR LEGHORN FOR SALE 

CHICKS 
are hatched from N. Y. S. Certified S. C. W. Leghorn 
—, —. ‘heb Breeding cockerels and cock birds from 
eoiesen, teat, se-| high egg laying strain. Eggs and chicks 


lected, healthy, range | in season. 

fowls. 

They live: They | CLOVER LEAF POULTRY FARM 
grow: They lay: Remsen, N. Y. 
They poy: They = 
sty: 5 

sve res ae|AKirkup’s Poultry Farm 
guaranteed, Quality Leghorn Chicks 


Cc. A. ROGERS All breeders are mated to N. Y. State Certified Cock- 
erels. I will have 5,000 chicks per week after March 








when they are five months old, and pul- 























= pence: a satiate 12. lets hatched in April should begin to lay Bergen, N. ¥.| Sut. Certified Chicks $300.00 per thousand. Grade 

i a — , Early — pumete PORTER’S WHITE DIARRHOEA FREE BARRED ROCKS pat tie Square Deal 

se 30 000 Chicks Weekl eo A sn Se “i va e 2 _ore -_ — Males, chicks and eggs for sale J. T. KIRKUP, Mattituck, L. I., N. Y. 

Pr. ) y segncineer thus taxing & long M. C. PORTER, R. D., ADAMS, N. Y.! Member N. Y. S. Cooper. Certification Ass'n 
0 Leghorns, Reds, Rocks, Minorcas, Jer-| TeSt and laying fewer eggs than later 4 
J. sey Giants, etc., 9 cents each and up. hatched pullets. GRE) Be he ae Ce ee 8 ee 
ta 100 per cent live delivery guarantecd. We would say that April is a good 
¢ Our 16th year. Catalog free. month for hatching. Of course chicks 

i THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY hatched earlier produce in the fall when 

ne Box 44 Richfield, Pa.| prices are high, but they usually go 





through a molt in the fall just as old 


“ Hi 4 Hi ICKS hens da 
: OHIO CH PRICES 


H fom cs this year at onorualy low Cont 2 What Causes Spring Molt? 












THE OLDEST AND LARGEST INDIVIDUALLY OWNED AND OPERATED 
HATCHERY IN OHIO. 

I am a PIONEER in the Baby Chick business. For 20 odd years I have 

been producing high class Baby Chicks which have gone out to thousands of 

Poultry people of America and proven highly satisfactory For years previous 
































































oo of these chicks. White & Brown We have a ficck of about two hundred to 1919, (when he retired), I was associated with M. Uhl, New Washing- 
—_ horns, Barred & White Rocks, B.C. goes hens, most of them about a year old. Many ton, Ohio, who was Fathér and originator of the Baby Chick business in Ohio 
- } that satisfies, Weite | Of them are molting, and the egg produc- | making the first shipment of Baby Chicks 25 or more years ago. Since 1919 my output has been entirely taken by 
now for our unusual money saving offer. tlon has dropped to about half what it dealers who supplied a long line of year after year customers. 1 have decided to give the GENERAL PUBLIC an 
io Hatchery, Dept. 3 Decatur, Ohio. was. What is the cause of hens molting opportunity to buy my high class Chicks direct from the Hatchery here at New Washington and I am in a position te 
in the spring, and is there anything we can furnish these excellent Chicks in almost any quantity and on shori notice at the following prices: 
do to get them back into laying condition. "a gS ge alleen ee , , 
> 100,000 QUALITY CHICKS FOR 1926; —w. G. M., New York bd putes cites. inn: bee a ‘Strain, White  Lechorss vennlog 4 ° $850 $1600 $18.00 
W. Leghorns From vigorous, free-range stock i ei . hs ers State Bank, Duns or Brad- Brown Leghorns, (Everlay) Buff Leghorns, (Heasly)..., 8.5 16.00 78.00 
R. |. Reds eulled for egg production. We ENS are likely to molt if they stop | street. Or get our free Catalog Improved Sheppard Anconas, R. C. Brown Leghorns,..... 9.00 17.00 2.00 
Barred P. Rocks guarantee our chicks to be strong =e ; oo ee and further details as to prices Thompson & Parks Barred Rocks, White Rocks ....... 9.00 17.00 82.00 
W. Wyandottes 4d healthy at time of .—-¥~ aying. The idea is common that they | on Chicks. Write your exact Pape Black Minoreas, White Minoreas .............-- 9.00 17.00 82.00 
: : We also guarantee 100% live de- ; ne > > ets . wants at once if you cannot Tompkins Reds, Martin White Wyandottes ............ 9.50 18.00 87.00 
Mixed Chicks livery postpaid. a ~—— oo a poe molting, but make up sour. order from this Best Buff Orpingtons, Silver Wyzndottes eeeesoveeesse 9.50 18.00 87.00 
es s > « Ty — r . fore 8 
> Write for free catelog ond price Hit | cS Oe Oe ne Oe ee he | ao een col yee uy tet, low Sek Geass Se 
is THE VAN DUZER HATCHERY, Dept. A., Sugar Leaf, WY. | U8 «bere are a number of things that | sured that we will take care of 
y Member International Baby Chick Association may cause them to stop laying and molt. TAWRENCE PE UML one of the Ubl pat = ing and operating 0 Setenere, Be sam pt | 
a yt . - " : , 
ny change, either in the feed they are 
a BABY CHICKS FROM 200-EGG HENS getting, or in the way they are fed, too 
_— Chicks from winter laying, farm raised, mature stoc . ° ° am oa BABY CHICKS BROOKSIDE 
- & C. W. Leghorns, R. L Reds, Barred Rocks, White Or-| Sudden stopping of lights, if they have had 25 100 Lots White Leghorns ea en a3 _ 
pingtons, Anconas, Black Jersey Giants, White Wyan-]| artificial illumination, or a change in |8. C. W. Leghorns .......... .$ $12.00 | Wrecks 5 } ogi te eos nicks at moder ~ 
dottes, White Plymouth Rocks and Black Minorcas, Pekin} » .: . 8. C. Barred Rocks ........... 14.00 | Weekly hatches of fine chicks at moderate 
and Indian Runner Ducks, $15 per 100 up. Live deliv- ousing. Broilers or Mixed Chicks 2! 10.00 | Prict ssemeneniae ae Lappe list. 
ery guaranteed. Parcel Post prepaid. Hatching eggs, * 4 ._.¢ | 100% Live Arrival Guar. i. Order di- Y ARM, 
8.00 per 100 up. Circular free. Also have Belgian Probably you can decide for yourself | rect from this advertisement or write for price on 500 and E. C. Brown, Prop. 
ares, Flemish Giants and New Zealand Red Rabbits, which of these causes applies in your | 1000 lots, VALLEY VIEW POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY, | Sergeantsville, ° . . - NA 
Member American Baby Chick Producers Assoctation flock : : M. J. Ehrenzelier, McAlisterville, Pa. Member of Int. Baby Ch Association 
GLEN Rock NURSERY AND STOCK FARM ock, or it may be some disturbance that 
idgewood, New Jersey I have not mentioned i 
. M ke $10 dail t with ° 
. oe ae SS a oe Jones’ Barred Rock Chicks 
The only way to get them back to laying Panag “ 
CCLAIN Perfect OIL BROODER | . 7 oe a re CHICKS * you. Flocks of 300 to 500 We are now booking orders for early delivery, 
- t facts, prices and full information before buying your | 1S to feed and care for them as well as = & One ‘“ nat gg LA first hatch Nov. 16th. Write for prices. 
wn #... x ~ Ratio ’ ‘ P BRED Sr BEAUTY Catalog Free. ae ¥ 7 q 
srooder. Cheap, Safe, | Satisfactory Anywhere, Anytime. | you can. If their ration has been changed, end Unit Farm, Box 1030, Bristol, Vt. AB. percocet: - 
1 0 days’ trial. Justa Poultry Farm, Soothampton, WN. Y. he su that th tti od 
sure that they are getting a good egg 
CHICKS, EGGS—Light and Dark Brahmas, W. Wyandottes, . : . -. 
i Weds Barred Hoda, W. legheea, Uiillty and on — ration, with _ of water. This 
lon grades. . P 
IVERDALD POULTEE D. will get them into laying condition and as To benefit by our guarantee of ads 
‘ARM, Dept. 4, Biverdale, N. J. 
soon as they begin to lay, they will stop Y t 
< RDEE’S ANDEGGS. CATALOGUE / molting. It will take some time to do “ ee See . iin 
PERFECT DUCKLINGS Prices Great! , Isaw your ad in American Agriculturist 
EKIN Roy Pardee, Islip, N. ¥.| this, probably four or five weeks. 
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The Carolinia 


<I would be an easy matter to quell the 

mutinous spirit of these colonial upstarts. 
Past the crowded busy wharves he 
went, past the foot of Queen Street and 
n into the quieter region beyond the 


sate 28 » Sa 1 sles 
( ym House, where at last he came to 


a 


I am perhaps detaining you. And you 
will have, I take it, some communica- 
tion to make to me?’ 

“Yes,’ said Mandeville. ‘I think it may 
be best if we keep to that. There is a 
warrant signed for your . Bar 
Latimer. If that warrant is executed, 
you realize what must happ« °” 

‘If it is executed?’ Mr. Latimer stared 
at him. ‘It is usual to execute wat 
rants, is it not?’ 

The Captain did not choos 


arres 


‘nto vou 


to deliver 
1 direct answer. ‘In this cas Lord 
has been persuaded to deal len- 
with you, and to spare you the full 
vided that you will 


f the law, prov 


ibmit to the condition he impose 
vill depend upon the condition 
‘His excellency will be satisfied if you 
pt a sentence of banish 
South Carolina He gives you 
rtv-cight hours—a generous measure 


of time—in which to quit Charles Town 


Mr Latimer took a turn in the long 
| 


moo cor lering his reply, but not his 


rse of action That required 1 








What Happened in the Story Thus Far 


‘| “HE year is 1775 and the dark clouds of the Revolution hang heavily 


over South Carolina. Harry 


Latimer, a wealthy young Colonial 


planter is a staunch supporter of the Colonial party and a secret mem- 


engagement to him. 
Ss 


ber of the Carolinian Sons of Liberty, which associations have caused 
his fiancee, Myrtle Carey, the daughter of a staunch Tory, to break her 
Through the work of a British spy in the Caro- 
linian Sons of Liberty, the Royal Governor and his aide. Captain 
aha Mandeville, a notorious soldier of fortune, Latimer’s part in a raid on 
[ ill ? 1 the the Royal Armory at Charles Town is revealed. 


Latimer learns that 


for twent this spy is Gabriel Featherstone and reports his findings to the Sons of 


ing him. 
matters worse 


Liberty, first warning Mandeville, in Myrtle’s and her father’s presence 
Mt to get Featherstone under British protection. 

stone has been warned, Latimer tells of his findings to a mob of young 

rebels, who immediately seek and find Featherstone. immediately lynch- 
Latimer is held responsible for the spy’s death. 
the Governor learns that Latimer is a member of a 
group of raiders on the royal postoffice 


Believing that Feather- 


To make 


The Governor is induced by 


Captain Mandeville, who is seeking Latimer, to sign a warrant for 
[ dar Harry’s arrest. One of Harry’s companions in the Featherstone episode 


l, wite 


| the raid on the postoffice, is Tom Izard, a brother of the Governor's 
The Governor is between two fires, whether to take the advice 


of Mandeville, which means Civil War, or to let the matter pass, which 


means the Colonists will have the 
from office. 


upper hand and he will be forced 








Blue eyes smiled serenely into dark 
s. Mr. Latimer ay ared to be mild- 
on root | imu ed 
‘Do you deny it? To me? 
The Captain commanded himself. ‘I 
um not concerned to deny or admit. It 
not I who am in danger of being put 
At upon my trial.’ 


d most of the ‘But that may follow,’ said Mr. Lati- 
nt a e discovered mer 


looo Almost the Captain was taken aback 


‘How? What do you mean?” 
t . Oh, but does it matter very much? 





‘Ll was t thinking well of vou at all 
vhen [ thought that. Has it occurred 
\ i leville, that if I am 
brought to trial upon this charge, I shall 
urge in my own defence that I gave 
full and timely warning—to you and to 
Sir Andrew Carey—of what would hap- 

n to Featherstone if he were not re- 
moved from Charles Town?’ 

‘What, then sir?’ 


with the least hint of challenge 


asked the Captain, 


‘You will be required to admit it, and 
so will Sir Andrew Carey, and at need 
even Miss Carey, who was also present.’ 
Mandeville’s eyelids flickered. Latimer 
vatching him did not fail to observe 
that single flaw in the man’s iron self- 
control. ‘You will all three be upon 
oath, and it is not to be supposed that 
all three of you will commit perjury.’ 

‘Where is the need? Such a state- 
ment will but further incriminate you.’ 

‘No sir. It will incriminate you, and 
of a singulary heinous and atrocious 
deed. Why did you not take steps to 
save Featherstone? Why did you not 


even warn him? That vou did not is 
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11—B 'y Ratael Sabatini 


clear from the manner in which he was 
taken—peacefully at supper with his sis. 
ter and her family. You will be requir- 
ed to answer that question, and all the 
other questions, all the abominable im. 
mS arising out of it.” Mr. Lati- 

mer uttered a short laugh. ‘You delib- 
ately sacrificed Featherstone, your 
spy, your own man, that you might 
He came a 


plicat 


pe tor my ne ck.’ 


yeave A ’ 

step ure and smiled a little grimly 

into tl S( Idier’s set fac : “Are you 

quite sure, Captain Mandeville, that you 
woven one for your own? Do 


hen your conduct is 
vuurs will be the fate of 


la c i ( 
Fea stone himself? That there will 
be tar and ithers for vou, as there 
ere for him? Can you really doubt it?’ 
M il d vill fell back a step Fle had 


at last, and his eyes 


changed colour ; 
i pallor of 


} 
lan ever in th 


loo ad da | 
his fac 


Li 
‘Your questions are unpertinent, Mr. 


Latime He changed his tone to one 
of utter formality. ‘I have had the 
honour to deliver the message with 
which IT am charged by his excellency. I 
hall be happy to bear him your -an- 
S\ c 

‘You have it, Captain Mandeville. Tell 
hit t] at he me ed not hold his hand until 
Friday morning Chat I have no in- 
tention of obeving his decree of banish- 


1 that here in Charles Town [ 


remall for the pleasure of seeing you 
taken in vour own dirty springs 


self-con- 


shall meet 


‘Mr. Latimer" Mandeville’s 
‘By God! You 


trol ga out 
1 ’ this.” 

It is what I am suggesting Mr. 
Latimer smiled sardonically. ‘T shall 
r Ix meet vou. In the court-house. 

q , ’ 

Bu here else, Captain Mandevill 

‘ , i 
And | mulled the bell-rope 

Mandeville looked at him a moment, 
dark furv in his eves. Then he turned, 
and strode to the dwoor On the thres- 
hold he halted again. Only the truth 


ind his apprehensior 


of tl truth could 
have moved him to such a pitch of anger. 
He was caught, and he knew Latimer 


had proved too astute He had discern- 


ed the vulnerable Achilles’ heel, of 
which Mandeville himself had been un- 
conscious And so the Captain now 
thanked Heaven from his heart that 


Lord William should not have listened 


a him when he had urged the immed- 
Latimer That arrest he 


1 té 1 ) 

= now as anxious to avoid as Lord 
‘I Hiam himself At all costs Latimer 
n be driven off, scared away. There- 
fo at the door, he played his last card. 


‘Mr. Latimer, it,is only fair to warn 


that vou build on sand The con- 


y . ' . . 
t tion vou imagine might follow if 
sun i i? \ i an 

vou were to be tried here in ( harles 
Town But if you are arrested, you 


will be ta 
the law requires : 
charged with such an offence as yours. 
For an instant that gave Latimer 
But only for an instant until his 


ken to England for trial as 
in the case of men 


pause : 
mind had surveyed the thing. 

‘Captain Mandeville, I do not believe 
that Lord William would perpetrate any 
such rashness. The law you invoke 1s 
one of the grievances that have caused 
the disturbances in these colonies. If 
vou dared in the present state of things 
to attempt to enforce it, you would pro- 
voke an explosion that would “shatter 
vou all to pieces. You say this to scare 
me. But even if it were as you Say, 
should apprehend as little as I do from 
trial here. There is justice in England. 
The English are just, and they are none 
too sympathetic with a gove ronment that 
is endeavouring to curtail the liberties of 
Englishmen overseas. Whatever might 
happen to me, be sure that you would 
fare none too well at the hands of an 
English court, Captain Mandeville. And 
that, I think, is all I have to say to you. 


(Continued on page 30a) 
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WE have had a 
fine response to 
the contest, “The fun- 
niest experience I ever 


had.” There is still 
just about enough 
time for those who 


have not already sent 
us a letter. We will 
accept all entries up 
to anc including those 
postmarked March 15. 

I received a letter this morning that 

..de me feel a little blue.” I'll tell you 
why. The letter came from a Lone Scout 
who is having a serious disagreement with 
a brother scout. It is difficult for me to 
tell who is in the -rong, but we will try 
to straighten the matter out. 

Of course I cannot tell you who wrote 
the letter. I am mentioning it to remind 
you all that it is of the greatest import 
ance for the good name of the Lone Scouts 
that there should not be such disagree- 
ments. Perhaps some of you know that 
some men interested in the Lone Scouts 
feel that you have too much freedom and 
that there is too much of a chance for 
you to do things, without supervision, that 
will reflect harm to the organization. The 
only way to convince them that you de- 
serve their confidence is to use the greatest 
care and thought that nothing is done that 
will hurt the name “Lone Scouts.” 


Think Before You Act 


Of course all normal boys have dw- 
agreements. However, you can all be fair, 
think things over care fully before you act, 
and, when you make a decision, be sure 
that it is made for the best interests of all 
concerned and not serve any selfish in- 
terests. 

If you do have disagreements I am al- 
ways glad to have you write me about 
them and I will give you the best advice 
I can without being on the spot to see the 
situation. 











A Scout Minstrel Show 


W* first heard of the Boy Scout 
Minstrel (to be given Friday, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1926, 8:15 P. M.) through a local 
Sunday paper. It described it fairly good, 
but I thought I could go so I called up 
the headquarters and asked them about the 
Minstrel. Mr. Childs the Field Executive 
answered the call telling me how to get 
there from Bellaire and all about it. 

I then called a special meeting to be 
given at Donald Robinson's home to de- 
cide if we could go and how many could go. 
Donald and myself were the only ones 
present so I let it slide till the next morn- 
ing at school. At school we got together 
and got the names of those who could go. 
They were Donald: Robinson, Edwin John- 
son, Norman Meager and I. 


Donald’s brother too’: us. We started 


of America tel 


American Agriculturist Tribe 





Scouts ) 


“1 pledge aliegi- s 
ance to my flag faa \\ 
and the Nation for : 
which it stands 


with liberty and eS 
justice for all. 1 3 
will do a useful po 


thing each day ana 
be worthy of the 
name Lone Scout.’ 











from Rock Hollow at 
got there about 7:45 P. M. We bought 
our tickets which cost 50 cents. We then 
went in. The Minstrel was l:eld at the 
Elks Auditorium at 15th and Oak streets. 

We got a close seat downstairs so we 
could see good. While sitting there I 
saw a man all dressed up in a Boy Scout 
uniform come in. Not noticing him, I 
thought of the Scout Executive of the 
Huroquis Council. I asked where he was 
(K. L. Brown). The ones I asked pointed 
to the man | had s first. We went up 
to him and told him who we were. He 
then asked us a few questions which we 
answered to the best of our ab-lity. 

Then the Minstrel began. Such comics 
and plays. It had five acts and all were 
dandy. They were well worth the 50 
cents. We left there about 11:00 P .M 


M., and 


7300 2. 


and got ho1..: about 12:00 1. M—SOME 
TIME, 
HENRY KLEE (10 points) 
R. F. D. 2, Bellaire, Ohio. 





Lone Scout Letters 


Dear Lone Scouts: 

1 have just read the last Agriculturist 
and am impressed by our editor asking for 
suggestions on trapping. 

| am making a suggestion on trapping 
skunks. Take a piece of meat and fasten 
it above a clean hole that isn’t filled up. 
Then fasten a trap in the side of the hole. 
Then if a skunk comes along he will eat 
the meat and usually he will go in the side 
of the hole to take a nap. Then he will 
step into the trap and if it holds you will 
have a skunk the next morning. 

If you have some skunks around your 
place, | recommend your trying thtis trick. 

Your brother scout, 
LAWRENCE SCOTT, (5 points) 
R. D. No 2, Horseheads, N. Y. 





Join the Lone Scouts of 
America 


All boys who are interested in Out- 
door Life can have 
and can learn much. 


a lot of fun 


Join This Organization 
Write Lone Editor, 
American Agriculturist, 461 4th 
Ave., New York City and 
Ask for an Application Blank 
Help Us Make the 


to the Scout 


Tribe a Success 

















Success Talks for Forma Boys 





Honesty, Perseverance, Teamwork 
A Standard Farm Paper Message by David F. Houston 


It ts a privilege to have this week a 
message to our farm boys from former 
Secretary of Agriculture David F. Hous- 
ton. Dr. Houston was born in North 
Carolina and was educated in South Caro- 
lina and at Harvard College. He served 
for sometime as President of the A. & M. 
College of Texas, and later of the Uni- 
versity of Texas—then as Chancellor of 
Washington University at St. Louis. He 
was regarded as one of the strongest men 
im Pr estdent Wilson's Cabinet. Next 
week’s “Success Talk” will be by Dr. 
Thomas N. Carver of Harvard University. 


HE same qualities which make for 

success in other businesses are essential 
for successful farming. Among them I 
should mention (1) honesty, (2) a spirit 
of careful inquiry, (3) team work or co- 
operation with neighbors both in produc- 
tion and marketing, (4) industry, and (5) 
Perseverance. Unquestionably, the farm 
boys who have made fine records in all 
parts of the country have revealed these 
Qualities and will continue to manifest them 


in their 
farmers. 

The farm boys have demonstrated that 
they have exercised intelligence and fore- 
sight in soil-building, in the discriminating 
use of fertilizers, and in the employment 
of approved agricultural methods. Their 
plans, made two or three years in advance, 
to build up the land have revealed unusual 
forethought. Every boy who has made 
his demonstration of good farming is not 
only helping himself and his family, but 
is also serving his community and his state. 
He has furnished valuable object lessons. 
To the great army of farm boys who are 
actively studying and practicing improved 
methods of production and demonstration, 
the South will look in no small measure 
for the further rapid advancement of its 
agriculture. They must help to-make agri- 
culture profitable and rural life comfort- 
able, healthful, and attractive. 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
(Stendard Farm Paper Fditorial Service. Copy- 


larger activities as mature 
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arbon al 
in your Ford 
can be a rarity! 


) Bx you ever stop to think that there are little bon- 


fires of fuel and oil in ycar engine when it is oper- 


ating? Drop by drop the lubricating oil is thrust up by 
the rings. It may encounter a heat of 2000° F. to 3000° 4 
F, in the combustion chambers. bak 


Naturally, each bonfire leaves a little carbon. But if 
your engine is operating properly and the oil is suitable, 
the carbon will blow out the exhaust pipe. : i 





To minimize carbon in your Ford or Fordson engine, 
four factors are important: 


1. Avoid too rich a mixture of gasoline or kerosene. 

2. Avoid unnecessary idling. 

3- Avoid carrying the oil at a level higher than the upper 
pet-cock. 


q. Use only an oil of the highest quality whose body and 
character are scientifically correct for the Ford or 
Fordson engine. 





| Ween 


OLS hei vik 


An economical demonstration— 


Mobiloil “E” is the Vacuum Oil Company’s specialized 
oil for Ford engines. Their oil for Fordsons is Mobiloil 
“BB” in summer, and “A” in winter. 


For economy’s sake, why not try a crankcase of the 
correct grades of Mobiloil in your Ford and Fordson? 
A week’s use of Mobiloil will show you how it conserves 
power and adds to smooth running. And as the weeks 
become months, your new freedom from carbon will 
prove a big comfort to your pocketbook. 


£ 


RON I er 


Dr ee ene 


Vacuum Oil Company, branches in 
principal cities. Address: New York, 
Chicago, Kansas City or Minneapolis. 


Mobiloil E” 


i ee 














right 1926 by Clarence Poe). 





VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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EVEREADY 
COLUMBIA 
























Popular 
uses 
. 4 
include— 
gas engine 
ignition 
tractor ignition 
starting Fords 
firing blasts 
lighting tents and 
outbuildings 
doorbells 
buzzers 
motor boat 
ignition 
telephone and 
telegraph 
heat regulators 
ringing burglar 
alarms 


protecting 
bank vaults 


electric clocks 


calling Pullman 
porters 





















To make your Ford start at once 


HOOK an Eveready Columbia Hot Shot to 
the battery side of your ignition switch and 
hear that happy purr at the first turn of 
the Ford crank. There are millions of 
sparkling hot sparks locked inside Eveready 
Columbia Dry Batteries, shouting “Let’s 
go!” They make the motor fire at once, good 


funning toys 





Eveready Colum- 
bia Hot Shot Bat- 
teries contain 4,5 
or6cellsina neat, 
water-proof steel 
case. It is nota 
“Hot Shot” un- 
less itis an Ever- 
eady Columbia. 





1% voles 
Fahnestock 
Spring clip 
binding posts 
on the Ever- 


eady Colum- 
bia Ignitor at 
mo extra cost. 


weather or bad. Put in Eveready Columbias 
and let them save your strength and time. 


There is an Eveready Columbia 
nearby. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, 


San Francisco 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


New York” 


dealer 


INC, 








Down and You Can Buy 
Any Witte Engine 


30 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
TO PROVE that this 7 


Canadian National Carbon Co., 
“super-powered” one-protit, 


light weight WITTE will save you one-half 


4 the time, labor and cost of any job on the 
¥ < * place I want to send it to you on a 30-day 
Le test at my k. I guarantee it to do the 


\ ~ work of 3 to 5 hired handa, 
Nearly 





a VEAR TO PAY 


Scrap the Old One— Pay a Little of 1t Down on the New WITTE 


tself. increases farm 


grenerou t tor 
to aycar. 7 ! y the WITTE is ten years 
uny other n . it proof at rock-bot 7 
you pr ‘ t 1 ped with WICO Magneto, speed 
regulator throttliu nor. All sizes 2 to 25 H-P. 
Wr me t forr I r lustrated engine book 
FREE= I of my ruaranteed test offer. No ot = 
, ‘ Or, if ted. ask for our Log and Tree 


w Rig or I ~ED. H, WITTE, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 


warehouses: 





Witte Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS made from nearest of these 
ALBANY, N. Y., NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 






Burns Kerosene, 
Gasoline, Gas-Oi, 
Distillate orGas= 
Yet Delivers 25% More Power. 
Cheapest to operate and 
ruaranteed fora life-time. 
Yo cranking required. 
Compactandeasily moved. 
Double, balanced fly-wheelsg with 
throttling governor that saves 
money. Fifty New Features— 
WRITE ME TODAY—a postal 
will do— for my Special FREE 
80-Day Test Offer, ‘ 














| If Your Dealer does not handle 


ESpeAbERs 


| WriteLe Roy Plow Co., LeRoy, N.Y. 





When Writing Advertisers 
Be sure to say you Saw it in 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 














| 
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Let’s Think About Farm Machinery 


(Continued from page 281) 


» are only a few of the things the 
will do, for there are literally 
dozens of other tasks to which it can 
be and is applied, such as grinding feed, 
running the grindstone to 


gas engin 


shelling corn, 


sharpen the mower knives, running the 
cream separator and lasting running the 
electric generator. Electricity only ex- 


value of the gas engine for it 
vossible the conveniences of that 
super-power which brings clean 
the home instead of the old 
lamps, safe light in our barns, 


tends th 
makes 
great 
' 
light into 
kerosene 


and makes possible the vacuum cleaner, 


the electric iron and the many other 
household appliances 
* * * 


Now all this I haven mentioned is only 


a drop in the bucket. Let’s go outdoors 


and into the barn. I have mentioned 
the tractor, possibly the greatest and 
most conspicuous development in the 
last 25 years. Its application is many 


fold especially when we consider its dou- 
ble duty of hauling and belt drive. But 
there are other developments all around 
us. The corn planters, potato planters, 
seed drills, lime spreaders, two row cul- 
hay 
harvesters, 
feed grinders, 


tivators, tractor loaders, 
grain binders, 
huskers, corn 
threshing machines, power hoists, horse 
forks, sprayers 
and dust« rs, 
machines, 
and 


mowers, 
corn corn 


shell rs, 


ensilage cutters, 
mechanical 


power 
graders, milking 
Is and cow stanch- 
back-savers, the 
and manure spreader. 
could nam« But 
are enough to illustrate how ma- 
has been adapted to the farm 

[ could go on and tell of the 
new harvester-thresher combines in the 


water bow 
ions those great 
manure 
And so on,—we 


thes« 


carrier 
npvore 


chiner\ 


business. 





West, new cotton machinery in the 
South,-—but these are not adaptable to 
our sectron, 

It is true that many farmers do not 
use more modern equipment because 
they cannot afford it or because the 
acreage farmed does not justify it, but 
it is also true that more farmers do not 
use it because they have not realized 
that it is poor economy and poor busi- 
ness to cling to an old, obsolete, and 
perhaps badly worn machines when a 
new machine rreater capacity would 
materially cut down costs. They have 
not yet grasped the nificance of sav- 
ing tim Che tact remains that the 
country has too much small capacity 
equipment It is true that horses will 
ilwavs have a v necessary and defin- 
te place in the farm business. There 
re still too man small implements 

th handles on them insteads of seats. 

\\ da recent statement by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture to the effect that the average agri 
cultu ork. ho could formerly care 

12 crop acres now handles 34 
= 

ill say that we 
at It yr too much now. Perhaps 
that is true But if a man can produce 
by means of machinery, better seed and 
the wise application of fertilizer and 
lime, on five or ten acres, what he for- 
merly produced on double the area and 
thereby proportionately cut down his 
labor overhead, THAT IS GOOD 
BUSINESS. 

But it is just as good business and 
just as important to take care of our 
present farm equipment as it is to in- 
stall new machinery It is said that 


the farm machinery on the average farm 
represents an investment of something 
like $2,000. Appreciating this fact, Com- 
missioner Berne A. Pyrke of the De- 


partment of Farms and Markets, has 
fixed the week of March 16 as “Farm 
Machinery Repair Week”, advocating 


the liberal use of the oil can, wrench 
and paint brush. 

The Department of Farms and Mar- 
kets in cooperation with other agricul- 
tural agencies, including the farm 
bureaus, New York State Grange and 


the New York State Implement Dealers 
Association, will strive to interest farm- 
ers generally in placing their machinery 
and farm equipment in the best of rc- 
pair. 

With proper care and housing, farm 
machinery may be made serviceable for 
a long term of years. Neglect causes 
deterioration and leads to reduced or 
inferior production. The proper time 
for placing machinery in repair is in 
the blustery days of March, the Depart- 
ment holds, and urges that the wood- 
work be painted and worn or broken 
castings replaced by new ones so that all 
of the implements will be in condition 
f in the busy spring agricultural 


tor use 


season, 

“Farm Machinery Repair Weck” will 
be-observed in this state this year at the 
same time as “Better Machinery Week,” 
which is to be observed throughout the 
United States and Canada. Charles H. 
3aldwin, Director of the Bureau of State 
Institution Farms, made the arrangements 
last year for “Farm Machinery Repair 
Week” and will be in charge this year. 
Arrangements have been made to place 
posters in conspicuous places in various 
sections of the state urging farmers to 
look after repairs during this week. 

It is pointed out by Mr. Baldwin that 
eastern farmers, on account of the scare- 


ity of labor, use more machinery and 
have more money per acre invested in 
farm machinery than farmers in sec- 
tions remote from the manufacturing 
centers 


Better care and repair of machinery is 
the goal on the plans for “Farm Mas 
Repair Week.” 


chiners 


How Electricity ‘Saves Us 
Mountains of Drudgery 


Mi! CH is being said in these days of 

hydro-electric energy, about elec- 
trifying the farm. Fortunate, indeed, is 
the farmer who is in sufficient proximity 
to a public service power company to 
avail himself of this power. 

However, independent light and water 
systems, that are being sold by different 
place electric service in the 
have 


compatiues, 
reach of farmers everywhere. I 
such a system on my own farm and 
have had it so long it would be like 
dropping back into antiquated methods 
of farming to try to get along without 
it. My home is equipped with all the 
city conveniences. When I get ready 
to go to bed I light up the bed room 
by pressing a switch at the door. The 
light can be snapped on any time dur- 


ing the night by merely sticking my 
hand from under the cover and work- 
ing the switch. I start the cream separ- 


[ grind 
mower blades, knives, plow points, etc., 
on a motor driven emory. My bath 
room is equipped with a tub, lavatory, 
kimode and hot and cold water is on tap 
at all times. My water is pumped with 
a motor and water is piped to the stables 
and nearby lots. 


ator by turning another switch 


A Matter of Dollars and Cents 


Figure this out in the time and labor 
saved, to say nothing of the pleasure 
afforded and see how much such a syse 
tem is worth to you. Any ordinary 200 
acre farm is worth $2000 more with a 
running stream of water than without 
it. Yet this system and a good well 
will put running water anywhere it is 
wanted for half that amount with all 
the other conveniences thrown in. When 
a man pays $20,000 for a farm it looks 
like sheer nonsense not to put $1000 
more in it to annihilate nine-tenths o 
the drudgery such a farm can provide. 

Such a system will also lessen con- 
siderably the fire risk that goes with the 
use of the old kerosene lamp. If fire does 
start the water system provides within 
easy reach an abundance of water with 
which to fight it—R. L. Holman. 
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Questions About Radio 


What Causes Lack of Volume--- Battery Care 


and 
with the 


radio question 


H' IW often the 
answer man is confronted 
“My set sounds clear, but it is too 
What is the matter with it?” Of 
an exact diagnosis cannot be given 
but 


query, 
weak. 
course, 
unless each set is inspected by itself, 
the more common troubles are as follows: 

1. Defective or worn-out tubes 
them tested by a radio dealer and replace 


the bad ones. You can buy your own tube 
tester very cheaply, too. 
2. Dead “B” batteries. Test them with 


a voltmeter and replace a 2274 volt unit 


that is less than 19 volts. Replace a 45 
volt unit that is less than 38 volts. 

3. Small aerial. Enlarge it or use more 
turns of wire on .he primary coil of the 
coupler, In a case of this kind the tuning 
will be excessively sharp, even on local 
stations. 

4. Wrong connection of the “A” or 
lighting battery. Try reversing it. 

5. No “C” battery in the case of dry 


cell tubes. Install one or have it installed 
by a radio repairman 

6. Defective transformers. You can 
test them yourself. Each one has two coils, 
posts P and B being the primary coil and 
posts G and F the secondary. Take a 
pair of phones or loud speaker and a dry 
cell. Connect one phone tip to one post 
on the dry cell. Connect a wire to the 
other post on the dry cell. Touch the re- 
maining phone tip to post P of the trans- 
former and the wire to post B. A strong 
click should result. Do the same with 
G and F and another click, slightly fainter, 
should be heard. Absence the click or 
a very faint click, signifies aburned-out 
coil—BrAiNnarp Foore. 


of 


Radio Storage Battery 
Charging Systems 
ngost 


storage 
ior 


ing the storage battery is always a prob- 
lem, a nuisance and often an expense. 
Those who can afford it have two batteries 
and engage the service man to replace and 
recharge at definite intervals, to insure 
untroubled and constant operation of their 
sets. 

Charging at home 


listeners batteries 


lighting their radio tubes. 


use 
Charg- 


is very economical— 
five to fifteen worth of current 
charging the battery. The vibrator type 
of charger is the cheapest, but requires 
adjustment now and then and the replace- 
ment of silvered contacts. Moreover, some 
object on account of its buzzing noise. 
The alkaline type of charger is silent and 
the chemicals do not require renewal very 
often. Usually, the charging rate of such 
a charger is rather low, so that it takes 
longer to complete the charge. 

The tube type of charger is silent also, 
but requires a new tube now and then, 
Tube chargers are the most expensive, but 


cents 


usually the most reliable. Of late, a new 
type of charger has come out. This is 
called the “trickle .1arger” and is so 


named because it charges very slowly—al- 
lowing the current to “trickle” through the 
battery. Both tube and alkaline trickle 
chargers are made. 

The trickle charger may be left con- 
nected all the time—a hydrometer reading 
once a week or so being sufficient to note 
whether the charger is being left on too 
much or not enough. Combination stor- 
age batteries and trickle chargers with 
“master switches” are now available and 
solve the tube lighting problem per- 
fectly. —BrAINARD Foore. 





An Old Auto Battery Will Run 
the Radio 
"THERE are so many automobiles in use 
nowadays that almost everybody has 
something to do with one. The automo- 
bile storage battery receives such severe 
duties that it generally doesn’t last so very 
long before it fails to turn the starter over 
snappily. Ordinarily, the battery is 
thrown away when the new one is installed 
in the car. 


Have: 


‘Melt it over a stove. 


A radio battery, while it may have as 
many “ampere-hours” on its nameplate 
as the auto battery, is made in lighter 


fashion and will not stand the rough jar- 


ring the auto battery undergoes. It has 
thinner walls and plates, too. Therefore 
the radio battery, even though of the same 
voltage as the car battery, is not suitable 
for use in the auto. On the other hand, 
the auto battery will do for the radio set, 
even when rather poor in the car, since 


radio service is less exhausting. 

<Most cars use a 6 volt storage battery— 
the ised on a radio set. The 
storage battery voltage can be determined 
by counting the vent to a cell. 
Each cell yields 2 volts and they are con- 
in to add up to 6. There 
3 cells in the usual car and radio bat- 
— Dodge and a few other makes, 
volt battery (6 cells). To use 
it on a alia one woula have to make a 
“tap” at the center and use half at a time. 

How to Tell Positive Terminal 

Be sure to mark the polarity, if you 
haven't a good voltmeter which will tell 
it to you. The positive always the 
dirtiest terminal—the one that is very hard 
to unfasten ir the Clean the battery 
thoroughly—a good wash with soap and 


same as is 


caps—one 


necied “series” 


are 
tery. 
have a 12 


1S 


car. 


water and scrub brush outdoors will do 
the job. To make contact with the termi- 
nals heavy copper wire may be wrapped 
around a number of times and twisted. 
Or, a hole can be drilled into the lead 
termiral, tapped and a machine screw in- 
serted. Another good scheme is to make 


a side cut with a thin hacksaw and hammer 
a Fahnestock clip into the slot thus 
formed. Mark the polarity by scratching 
plus and minus signs on the wax coating 
or else paint the plus pole red. 

You won't be able to charge the old auto 
battery fully, but will get a lot of service 
out of it. 





Care of Radio ‘‘B’’ Batteries 
HE 
sive accessories you have. It is econ- 

omical to purchase the largest size for 
sets using 3 or more tubes since the bat- 
teries last much longer in proportion to the 
original cost. “B” batteries are composed 
of a number of small cells like those used 
in flashlights, all connected together with 
soldered wires and packed in a box. Each 
cell delivers 114 volts, so that you «an 
understand that a 45 volt “B” battery con- 
tains just 30 of these little cells. Although 
these are called “dry” batteries, they really 
are not dry, but filled with a moist past:. 
Should this become dried by long stand- 
ing in a dealer’s store or by excessive 
heat ir one’s home, the water evaporates 
from this paste and the cells are weakened. 
—BkAINARP Foote. 


“B” batteries are ‘the most expen- 





Questions and Answers About 
Radio 
! heard that you recommended snow and 
rain for storage battery water. Is this 
suitable for the purpose?—F. E. K., New 
York. 
ES. Get clean snow by scrapping off 
the top a few inches and digging down 
within two or three inches of the ground. 
Rain, if caught after 
a half-hour’s rainiall (to clean the air) 
is also good. Naturally distilled water 
may be obtained in this way. 
—BRAINARD Foote. 
* * & 
| have a 5 tube set. Sometimes the vol- 
ume will suddenly decrease and I have to 
retune the left-hand dial. Then it will 
come back to normal all of a sudden.—G. 
T. N., Pennsylvania. 
OUR aerial may be 
some object. There may be a loose 
joint in the aerial or ground wires. The 
ground connection may be loose and in this 
case the left-hand dial would probably be 
affected by hand capacity. Your aerial 
might also be very close to some other 
aerial or wires thai either swing against 
metal objects or have loose joints in them. 
—BrainaArD Foote. 


swinging against 
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For 


silent 
operation 


UALITY of performance 
depends very much on 
the tubes. And the silent 
operation of a tube depends 
very much on the filament. 


Probably one of the greatest 
developments in radio was 
the X-L filament evolved for 
RCA Radiotrons. A tube 
that needs much heat—much 
current—for its operation, 
tends to be noisy. But a 
Radiotron UV-201-A or UV- 
199, with its X-L filament, 
needs little current and oper- 
ates silently. 


To be sure of the last word 
in research and in careful 
manufacture, for finest per- 
formance, be careful to get 
genuine RCA Radiotrons. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


New York Chicago San Francisco 





RADIOTRON UV-199 
is the standard tube for 
dry battery sets. 
RADIOTRON UX-199 
is exactly like it, but has 
s the new standard base. 


RCA~Radiotron 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF RADIOLAS 

















Seeds FREE 
of our NEW 


Dahlia-Flower 
ZINNIAS 


NEW, huge Zinnias that closely 

resemble Onginated by 

California's flower-wizard. Bloom 

gloriously all Summer long, Charming colors 
and shapes, Blooms often 5 inches across! 
Succeed in any climate. Send Name and Ad- 
dress on the Coupon—or . ostcard—for 
FREE naertad Packet —and EE copy of 
our wonderful = 6 Catalog of Vegetable and 
Flower Seed, show you how to 
have the finest. AW 4 you ever grew. 


Address Box 992 
STARK BRO’S 
at LOUISIANA, MO., for 110 Years 
Fr = a a ae he 


STARK BRO’S, 
Box 992 . Mo. 


Send me 6 Dahlia-Flower Zinnia Seed 
also FREE 






















FREE and copy of your BIG 
1926 Vegetable and Flower Seed Calalog. 

! St. er R. R. No. § 
' 


, XX ee State .---.-.... 


x 






Lor —- 


mY) 
oP QS spring 
MUSKRATS WANTED 


a big demand for Spring rats 
all kinds. We need them 


We have 
and other pelts of 
at once and will pay the highest prices for 
them. 


satisfaction, prompt 
guaranteed. 


Send your pelts now, 
payment and honest grading 
No commission charges. 


Write now for our Muskrat Special 


A. §. EDELMAN & C0., Ine. 


Dept.E 333 Seventh Avenue New York 














This New FREE 
a beecate ta 
fee pas mb {nation 
god ens - 200 styles 
. 0 


7 eins ii eet ore veeaod: : 
STOVE CO.. > Mire, 
801 a yy eet Ave. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Tew Kee gate yy Aly 


Hearsterca Direct to You™ 


PATENTS 


Don't 
Send 


aero 


gies z8't0 








in applying for patents. 
ing your ideas. 


Time counts 
risk delay in prote 
ketch or model for instructions or write for 
‘Record of Inve form. No charge for 
information on how to proceed Communica- 


tion”’ 





tions strictly confidential. Prompt, careful, 
FREE book, ‘“‘How to Obtain a Patent,’’ and 
eMcient service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Regis- ™ 


terad Patent Attorney, Dept. 73-D, Security Bank Building 
(directly across street from Patent office) Washington,D.C, 
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When writing to advertisers be sure to 





GDP: Days FREE Trial 
Rangers direct from our factory 
prepaid. Save Sistosis. Mans modelo. Bi Easy 


pormen ts—only $5 a month. Write today 
r bicycle at and marvelous offers, 
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MEAD Cysle Co., Dept.f-205 , CHICAGO 
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Charles William Stores | 


New York City ™& 


'R! CENTLY we had a letter from Mrs. 
S. M. } 


N., of New Je rsey, asking for 
We are glad to accede to 
|} her request because too often carrots are 
the little “orphant” of the kitchen and 
er realize their full possibilities. 


Here are some carrot recipes simple 
enough for family use and yet with suf- 
ficient variety that they need not become 
| 
_ cooking 15 to 30 minutes should be 
illowed for young carrots while 30 minu- 

to an hour would be required for the 
old ones But much of the family objec- 


would be avoided if this 
setable were harvested while “young and 
ent” instead of being allowed to be- 


me old and tough : 


n to carrots 





Carrots with Brown Sauce 


os SI carrots and boil in small amount 

j}of water. To make the brown sauce— 

OOO O@ | brown butter and flour together before 
9 idding the milk. When carrots are done 

| mix with the brown sauce If flour and 


AaAMMIILes | butter are blended without browning, a 
vhite sauce is the result 
find it ae Carrot Salads 
Grate crisp raw carrots on lettuce leaves 
The Charles uid serve with French salad dressing. For 


. s cooked carrots in salad, combine finely 

1 lam diced, cooked carrots with twice as many 

| cooked green peas and serve with French 

Stor or Mayonnaise dressing on lettuce. Diced, 

es cooked carrots and turnips in equal pro- 

O be able to find what you | Portions also form a good salad com- 
want when you want it... . 

‘ . . improved by a dash of onion juice or by 

tnat 1s Convenience. , , { : 


the chopped onion itself 
Grated raw carrot combined with finely 


Almost any vegetable salad is 


Dination 


To be able to find what you want 
at the price you can afford to pay hredded white cabbage and dressed with 
»-. that is convenience. renel i good cheap winter 


1 dressing is a 


salad. Chopped apples (skins left on if 


To be able to find what youwant | sill crisp and not tough) added to this 
—and to know that it will be mbination make it both look and taste 
shipped promptly... that is con- | jyo; Plumped raisins also help this mix- 
venience, 


And to be able to know that satis- Finely chopped carrots, raw or cooked, 


faction is guaranteed in every one 
of these particulars... that,tooe |: 
is convenience. 


dress up a dish ot meat or salad besides 
ddine rable vegetable minerals and 
“on Croquettes of Carrots and Peas 

And “Convenience” is what The 


Charles William Stores offer you an 


and peas croquettes are 


ide by combining mashed carrots and 


—just as 2,000,000 families now vhole peas with hot thick white sauce. 
enjoy it. | mixture should be seasoned with salt 
Ask our customers—there are d pepper to taste Comion juice too if de- 
many in your neighborhood. sired) The croqueties should be shaped, 
Then turn to your catalog today | "lied in beaten egg, then in crumbs, and 
and see for yourself. If you ried in dee; fat. Use just enough white 

5 “ . y iM to mal the vegetable hold together. 


haven't a catalog, use the coupon 
below NOW! Acopy will then 
be mailed FREE and postpaid. | 


Act TODAY! 


THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, INC. 
New York City 





Many of our onters are 
shipped the same day 


Biot received — 

“HOUR- SERVICE- 
and practically all of | 
the balance On the 


following day — 
24-HOUR-SERVICE 

















In the absence of regular flats, sauce 
such as the above, serve well for 
early plants. It is not wise to crowd 
land mix plants of different habits, for it 
will often result in poorly formed plants. 


pans, 











A Place for the Mitts _ 
of the things that has bothere 


Please send e FREE a I of y r new a | th re i 
» for Se . is | ‘ : 
= . alia O me Oo the farm tm winter Was 


THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, Inc., 
$1 Stores Building, New York City | 


’ + to do with the mitts and 

Name } . ¢ rt 
’ 1 fon numerous tamuy I had 
— ; > with a wooden frame rout d the 
Town ehich served after a fashion to hold 

. 
4 but there was olten grumbles 
— eal ard of not being able to locate one 
Shall we send s = . or bot! ; in tl pile When they 
Ee ered ee ‘ wet the tove shelves and floor 
YES NO clyt 1 th tl ! and occasion- 
ild drop on tl stove with 
, 

! vy h A 





one day and this is how I solved the dif- 
ficulty. 

I procured 18 strong 2 inch safety pins 
and a couple of yards of stout cord. I 
threaded the cord through the eye at 
the end of a pin and a few inches from 
the end of the cord I made a single 
knot thus’ fixing the pin in that 
one place. I repeated with the rest of 
the pins knotting them about 1% inches 
apart. In severe or damp weather this 
cord is strung behind the kitchen stove. 
Each one as he comes in simply secuses 
his pair of mitts on a pin. He can be 
sure of finding them there when he 
wants them all nicely warm and dry. 
Oiten there is room for a damp cap also. 

When the weather is dry the cord can 
be very simply unfastened and hung 
between two hooks above the coats in 
the hall. 

By having the pins knotted in, there 
is no chance of any one taking them 
out as would surely happen if any of us 


was in a hurry for one.—Flora. 





If You Make Soap 
N' )W that butchering jobs are mostly 


over, some of the left-over fat can 
well be utilized for soaymaking. And 
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Our Friend the Carrot 


3-A Service Answers Reader’s Request for Recipes 


soap making need not be an event to be 
dreaded, either. 

At our house we keep a few tin cans 
for the express purpose of saving all 
left over fat from frying or broiling. Not 
even a spoonful is wasted. This fat 
should be kept in a cool place and not 
allowed to become rancid. When a suf- 
ficient quantity of fat is on hand, it is a 
fairly quick and easy thing to make 
soap by the following process: 

1 pound can of lye, dissolved In 3 pints 
of cold water. 

5 pounds fat, melted and strained 

13 tablespoonfuls of borax 

Yo cupful of ammonia, added to the lye 
mixture when cold. 

When the lye mixture is cooled, add 
it to the fat. Stir until as thick as honey 
then pour into molds. Set away to hard- 
en. Care must be taken in handling the 
lye mixture to protect hands, eyes, and 
nose. 

Do not use tin or aluminum utensils 
for making soap. Use enamelled or 
crockery dishes instead, and a smooth 
stick for stirring. All soap should stand 
in a moderately warm temperature until 
hard and then it may be cut into cakes. 
Homemade soap should “ripen” for sev- 
eral weeks before using, thus giving the 
water time to evaporate so that the soap 
will not dissolve so rapidly. 





The Carolinian 


(Continued from page 208) 


CHAPTER XII 


REVELATION 


5 tb IWARDS noon of that same Wednes- 
day, a vast lumbering mahogany coach, 

with a coat of arms on the panel, and two 
liveried negroes maintaining themselves 
on the platform behind by their grip of 
a couple of broad straps, made its way 
down the comparatively narrow Tradd 
Street, and drew up at the door of Sir 
Andrew Carey's town house. The coach 
contained Sir Andrew and his daughter. 
It was followed by a second one, almost 
as large, but of leather stretched over a 
wooden frame, and of more antiquated 
design. This contained Remus the butler, 
Abraham the valet, Miss Carey’s mauma 
Dido, and a prodigious quantity of luggage. 

Thus, more or less in state, Sir Andrew 
reéntered Charles Town, coming, as we 
know, to lend by his loyal presence support 
to the King’s representative in these sedi- 
tious times 

Within a half-hour of his arrival, al- 
most before the holland covers had been 
taken from the furniture, he was waited 
on by Captain Mandeville 

The equerry came spurred by panic. He 
realized that he had overreached himself. 
Lord William had definitely committed 
himself to a threat, and retreat was im- 
possible. Wherefore, upon quitting Lati- 
mer, Mandeville had gone straight . to 
Colonel Laurens with whom he had found 
lohn Rutledge 
. Knowing their temperate views, their 
ardent desire for conciliation, their horror 
of anything that might precipitate a crisis 
destructive of al! hope, he sought them in 
some confidence. He left them in despair. 

Rutledge had summed up the brief dis- 
cussion 

‘We honour Lord William for his for- 
bearance, and for this forty-eight hours’ 
grace. It is far :nore than we have any 
right to expect from him, and we are 
deeply sensible of the motives which in- 
spire him. Inspired by the same desire 
to maintain peace, we will use with Mr. 
Latimer what influence we have. But 
neither Colonel Laurens nor myself can 
be deluded by any hope of success. What 
you suggest that we should do, we have 
already done. Already, last night, before 
there was any question of a warrant, we 
urged Mr. Latimer to depart at once. He 
was obdurate and obstinate in his resolve 


to remar! 


So Captain Mandeville took his leave, 
already persuaded that from this quar- 
ter, despite obvious good-will, nothing 
was to be expected. Gloomily he took 
his way to Tradd Street to ascertain if 
Sir Andrew had yet reached town. I€ 
Carey failed him, he would have to 
study his position carefully. He might 
force a personal quarrel upon Latimer, 
and chance the issue. But he could not 
chance the effect of it upon Myrtle. If 
he were to be so fortunate as to kill 
Latimer in a duel, he would, he knew— 
and the knowledge intensified the bit- 
terness of his feelings—set up between 
himself and Myrtle a barrier which per- 
haps no subsequent patience could ever 
overcome. 

That Sir Andrew would fail him 
seemed foreshadowed by the Baronet’s 
greeting. 

‘So that scoundrel had his way with 
poor Featherstone in spite of all that you 
could do! I'll never, never forgive him.’ 

Mandeville was gently remonstrant. 
‘Sir Andrew, I understand your feelings. 
But it is necessary to be just.’ 

‘That is what I intend to be. Just! 
And I'll see justice done on him for 
this. His black ingratitude, his loath- 
some treachery shall be brought home 
to him.’ 

‘And yet you must not forget that he 
came to Fairgrove yesterday to warn 
you, so that Featherstone might be re- 
moved in time.. 

‘Did he?’ Sir Andrew interrupted him. 
‘Have you forgotten that we have his 
own admission that he came to spy, to 
obtain from us a confirmation of his 
suspicions. God in Heaven! The black- 
guard has made us parties in his deed of 
murder.’ . 

‘No, no, Sir Andrew.’ The Captain 
heard the door open behind him. But 
he went on without heeding it. ‘I am 
as much to blame as any man for what 
has happened. It was two full hours 
after my return to Charles Town be- 
fore the mob moved to take Feathers 
stone. If only I had not blundered, 
Featherstone could easily have been 
saved, as I honestly believe that Lati-e 
mer intended. In judging him, Sir An- 
drew, you must lose sight of nothing 
that may tell in his favour.’ 


(Continued Next Week) 
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Women’s Property Rights 


Are Explained and Some Wedding Ring History Given 


Fer geteatens questions of this sort 
are handled through our Service 
Bureau, the Household Editor specially 
requested to be allowed to put this let- 
ter and its reply on the Household Page. 
Many times just such legal questions 
arise in the minds of women and our 
attorney has answered so clearly that we 
thought the letter deserved to be put 
where the women would surely sce it. 
The fact that the attorney expresses 
himself as being in sympathy with laws 
favoring women’s property rights may 
have had something to do with our ask- 
ing for the letter. 

Che bit of history and advice concern- 
ing wedding rings cannot fail to be of 


interest: 


“Will you kindly answer through your 
service bureau how much of a woman's 
property her husband can hold at her 
death, providing there are no children. 
This applies to New York State. 


Would it be possible for her to will 

away the entire property from him provid- 

ing she owned this property before her 
marriage? 

During the ring marriage ceremony 
would it be proper to use a ring set with 
an emerald or other precious stone?”— 
J. E. S., New York. 


When a woman dies in New York 
without a will, leaving real and personal 
property, it is distributed as follows: If 
she had a husband and nw children, her 
husband gets one-half of the personal 
property absolutely and the use of or all 
of the income from her entire real prop- 
erty during the remainder of his life. At 
his death, the real property is distribut- 
ed among her next of kin. The other 
hali of the personal property is distri- 
buted among the wife’s next of kin im- 
mediately upon her death. 

lf the wife leaves ‘a husband and chil- 
dren, the next of kin pass out of the 
picture. The husband still gets his life 
interest in her entire real property, but 
h: gets only one-third of her personal 
property. The other two-thirds go to 
th. children, as does the real property 
on the husband's death. 

rhe law now permits a wite to will 
everything away from her husband 
whether acquired before or during the 
marriage. Of course the rule used to be 
different. But since woman has reached 
the ascendency, she has dictated many 
changes in the manner of her treatment. 
And rightly so! 

As to the ring used in the’ marriage 
ceremony, it makes no difference wheth- 
er it be lead or platinum, set with the 
most costly of gems or fashioned in 
pristine simplicity. Once all the requir- 
ed “I do's” are said and the mariners 
set sail in their frail bark upon the tur- 
bulent sea of matrimony, there is no port 
that will offer a haven of escape simply 
the ring was a little unusual. 
The words of the ceremony once read 
“With this ring I thee buy”. In that 
far-off time, can you imagine a bride 
hesitating because she was being 
“bought” with a costly ring rather than 
one much less expensive? No longer 
is the word “buy” used in the ceremony, 
but in theory brides are still “bought” 
and the modern wedding ring is the 
remnant of that ancient custom. Hence, 
our advice to all brides is that the pur- 
chase price should be as great as the 
traffic will bear. 


because 


Who Should Wear Short Skirts 


OT many rural women will go to 
the extreme limit of wearing skirts 
fifteen inches off the ground, even 
though some fashion authorities say 
that is the “average” length. It may be 
average and even attractive for some 
figures, but extremes-of any sort are not 
to be thought of for a figure that is 
very short or very tall, or exceedingly 
thin or exceedingly stout. 
It is well enough to know what is the 





general rule, and still more important to 
discover what is just right for one’s 
own build. The skirt length must be in 
proportion to the waist length, as well 
as to the height of the figure. To find 
out just what is this proportion, the 
home dressmaker has to experiment 
considerably with her hem-line which is 
not always at the same distance from 
the floor, strangely enough. 


Shall We Grow or Buy Our 
Roses? 


WILL grow my own hardy roses, 


thank you. The price of the two-year- 
old field-grown hardy rose ranges from 
fiity cents to a dollar each for the ordi- 
nary varieties. You can buy the small 
pot grown plants of the very same 
varieties for ten or fifteen cents or per- 


from the ground, and they grew. The 
only ones I sold that 1 purchased were 
varieties called for that I did not have 
and ordered specially, and then I made 
it plain that cellar stored roses were less 
likely to start readily and grow off well 
the first year. Because of this you real- 
ly gain nothing in time, pay more, and 
sci:lom have as good a plant when done 

The best plan is to buy the roses you 
want of the small sizes and plant in a 
row in the garden, spacing a foot apart 
in the row, and then transplanting to 
where wanted during the next winter 
or early the next spring, taking up and 
setting without permitting the roots to 
dr: or be exposed much. 

Another thing to avoid is grafted or 
Roses in small pots are 
usually rooted cuttings and make roses 


budded roses. 


on their own roots, and there is no dan- 
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Pattern 2651 shows a modified Princess 
» which is very becoming to both slender and 

gures. Made of flat crepe, trimmed with 
tons and with lace collar and cuffs, this 
patiern can be wsed for many purposes. It cuts 
in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. The 36-inch size requires 3% yards 
of 40-inch material with %& yard of 27-inch 
contrasting. Price 13c. 






is sent at own risk). 


New York City. 





Attractive and Serviceable 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, 
correctly and enclose with correct remittance in stamps or coin (although coin 
Add 12c for one of our new spring fashion books. 
all orders to Pattern Department, American Agriculturist, 461-4th Avenue, 





. 
Pattern 2312 shows an attractive apron 
which ts cut to stay in fosition on the 
shoulders. It cuts in sizes 36, 40, 44 and 
48 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
236 yards 36-inch material. Price 13c. 


pattern numbers and sizes clearly and 


Send 








haps twenty at some places. I have 
purchased the small plants by the thous- 
ands, and the two-year-olds by the doz- 
ens. I have planted both kinds. I have 
sold both kinds.- It has been my experi- 
ence that there are about ten chances 
for a small plant to live and thrive to 
one that the two-year-old will do so. Of 
course you have to cultivate the soil 
around the small plants well, but you 
will lose very few if you do so. The 
nursery-grown hardy roses are taken 
up and stored in tree cellars during win- 
ter, and a large percentage either make 
a very slow growth the first year or die 
outright. I have sold hundreds of two- 
year-old field grown roses, but I have 
grown them myself and sold them direct 





ger of their sending up sprouts of a wild 
rose stock.—L. H. Cobb. 


When soft coal is to be used in a 
heating stove, much dust and dirt is 
saved by filling the small paper bags 
that come from the grocery with the 
fine coal and setting them in a row in 
the cellar. When it is necessary to re- 
plenish the fire after the stove and floor 
have been cleaned for the day drop in 
one of the filled bags—L. M. T. 


*- ¢+ * 


One-half cup good vinegar will set 
pink color in cloth. 
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Extra washing help in 
Fels-Naptha Soap. 

Plenty of naptha and good 
soap working hand-in- 
hand, make Fels-Naptha 
different from any other 
soap in any form! You 
can smell the naptha in 
Fels-Naptha. 


Quick! Safe! Thorough! 


Isn’t this extra help of 
Fels-Naptha wortha 
penny more a week—this 
extra help you can get only 
in Fels-Naptha? Cheaper 
in the end, anyway! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha 
—or will get it for you 


Colds 


Do the utmost—tonight 


A cold calls for quick help. Stop i® 
at once. Open the bowels, check the 
fever, tone the system. 

HILL’S is the best way know? 
Tt is so efficient that we paid $1,000, 
000 for it. Millions now employ it. It 
stops the cold in 24 hours, then does 
all else you need. Take it today, and 
tomorrow you will have that cold in 
hand. Don’t rely on any help les@ 


complete, less effective. 
Be Sure It’s _ Price 30 
2 oe. 4 
Get Red Bex “@agggs?”_ with Poztrait 
it SER TR UE 
Eat Bread Made From 




























DIET-EASE 
Gluten Flour 








. Reduce Your Weight 


If your physician recommends Gluten 
— make or buy DIET- 


If you cannot obtain it of local dealer 
Sena $1.50 and we will send a 
5-lb. bag, parcel post, 
Prepaid. 


POTTER-WRIGHTINGTON, Inc.,BOSTON.29 MASS 
Established 1876 













INFORMATION WANTED. ON 


ee Ge 


Prominent physicians seek data on 
asthma—sufferers are requested to write to 
the Asthma Relief Foundation, 78 Wall St., 
New York, giving name cf family physician, 
Send no money—asthma should be treated 
only by reliable physicians. Ask for booke 
let “C” which will be sent you in return 
for information. This interesting booklet, 
written by medical asthma experts, exe 
plains the causes and relief of asthma and 
how family physicians can help banish 





asthma. 








Clear Your Skin “_ .7 
With df= mW 


% "; va’) 
Cuticura 
Soap to Cleanse / f 
Ointment to Heal ‘3/ & 
a 


Absolutely Nothing Better 














When writing to advertisers be sure te 
mention the American Agriculturist 
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EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS 
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Service Bureau 
Cherry Valiey No Klond1ke 


NE of the most interesting apparent 

swindles that has been tried in this 
state in years is the so-called Cherry Val- 
Jey gold boom. The matter has beer 
brought to our attention by an inquiry 
from a subscriber asking if this gold 
boom in historic Cherry Valley, Otsego 
County, New York, is a swindle. It most 
certainly is a swindle, or at least it will 
be when the promoters get ready to unload 
their scheme on the public, unless AMERI- 
can AGricutturist and the state author- 
ities can put a stop to it. 

We wrote our subscriber that there was 
not one chance in a million that there was 
any real merit back of the claims that 
there is gold i: Cherry Valley in quantities 
that would pay to mine it. But in order 
to make certain of our facts, we took the 
matter up with the office of the State 
Geologist and have received the letter 
which follows, which ought to be enough 
to prevent anybody losing their money by 
getting mixed up in this so-called gold 
boom 


Only “Fool’s Gold” There 


The only possible that 
can be made will be in the sale of farms 
to some poor deluded people who have 
been fooled by slick salesmen into think- 
ing that there is gold in paying quantities 
in the farms which they purchase. We do 
not think there will be any farmers who 
would be guilty of having a part in such 
swindles, and we certainly hope that this 
warning will be sufficient to keep any of 


way any moncy 


our friends from losing their money. 

WE SAY AGAIN, DO NOT LET 
ANYONE TELL YOU THAT THERE 
IS GOLD IN PAYING QUANTITIES 
IN CHERRY VALLEY. The State 
Geologist’s office bas analyzed literally 
hundreds of samples and has not found 
any gold in a single one of them. The 
samples submitted are mainly those with 
glittering particles of yellow iron pyrites 
or mica. One sample, said to be white 
gold, proved to be metallic lead. Another 
sample of alleged yellow gold was copper. 
But none of these metais were present in 
quantities sufficient to pay for mining. 

Geologists Review the Fraud 

Fifteer. persons in Cherry Valley and 
Roseboom districts have recently filed min- 
ing claims with the Secretary of State. 
The State Geologist’s office reports that a 
good many mining ventures have been 
started in the state, many in the region 
of the Adirondacks. One of the most re- 
cent was the famous Yonkers gold mine. 
The development and sale of stock in this 
swindle finally resulted in the arrest and 
conviction of the promoters. 

Remember that any assayist who tells 
you that samples from Cherry Valley or 
Roseboom show good traces of gold is 
probably in the employ of those who are 
trying to put over the enterprise upon a 
gullible public. 
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CURE ANYTHING 
SLENDER—Say, old ‘man, how would 
you stoh @ beastly chimney from 
smoking? 
Butk—I’d give it one of your 
cigars.—SYDNEY BULLETIN. 
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A great deal of credit is due to Mr. 
C. A. Hartnagel, Assistant State Geologist, 
who has analyzed hundreds of samples 
from this district, and after finding no 
gold in any of these samples, has been 


active in giving the public the facts in 
order to save people from losing their 
money. 


A letter from the State Geologist's office 
answering our inquiry and writen by Mr. 
Hartnagel follows: 


“l appreciate your letter regarding the 
Cherry Valley gold boom. Your reply is to 
the point and the whole truth. There Is no 
gold in paying amounts anywhere about 
Cherry Valley. 

“Il have known about the Cherry Valley 
(Roseboom) gold operations for some time. 
Until recentiy operations have been carried 
on quietly and in a more or less secret 
manner, A so called experimental pliant 
has .been in operation and naturally the 
curiosity of the local residents has been 
aroused. As I understand the situation 
there has been no attempt to float stock, 
a wise precaution on the part of the pro- 
moters under present laws. The fact that 
no stock was offered for sale created con- 
siderable speculation and led many to be- 
lieve that perhaps after all they were get- 
ting real gold which made it unnecessary to 
have any financial backing. 

“It now seems that the time is ripe for 
unloading and efforts are being made for 
the sale of the “gold lands” at fancy prices. 
The outcome will be the same as with 
the many other gold mining schemes in the 
state—some persons may be richer, others 
poorer but wiser. After that the Cherry 
Valley gold operations will be a matter of 
history. 

“A number of facts relating to the Cher- 
ry Valley gold boom is contained in the 
newspaper clipping which | am enclosing. 
The article was printed in many of the 
papers of the state and was intended as a 
warning to the public. 

“We thank you for your interest and co- 
operation in presenting the Cherry Valley 
affair in its true light.” 


Help Us Put the Crooks Out of 
Business 


te am writing to see if you will help m 

wife and several neighbors to get ‘their 
money back and run down a crook? On 
September 15, a lady giving her name as 
M. L. Smith representing the Better Ser- 
vice Hosiery Company, Mineral Springs, 
Cobleskill, N. Y¥., came through Hensonville 
taking orders for stockings. My wife gave 
her an order and paid in full $9.90 for stock. 
Ings Finally aC. O. D. Package came and 
! had to pay $3.40 more not Knowing what 
was in it. When we opened it there were 
four pair of stockings in the package and 
these four pair had cost a total of $13.30. 
The agreement was for sixteen pairs in 
all."—E,. S. H., New York. 


‘= above letter started a long inves.’ 
gation on the part of our Service 
Bureau which has resulted in our learn- 
ing that this Better Service Hosiery Com- 
pany is a bunch of crooks. We have been 
working on this case all winter in an ef- 
fort to find these people and either make 
them settle up their bad debts or put them 
in jail. We were unable to locate them, 
but finally took the matter up with the 
Postoffice authorities and have 
a letter which we give below 
Postmaster at Binghamton. 


received 
from the 


“Replying to your letter stating that you 
are receiving complaints against a firm 
operating under the name of the Better 
Service Hosiery Company of Cobleskill, N. 
1. beg to advise that the Detective Bureau, 
Police Department, this city, have also re- 
ceived complaints of a similar .nature. 
Their investigations shows that the busi- 
ness is conducted by William J. Carville and 
Mrs. Ollie Smith, and they have a warrant 
for the latter. They have been unable to 
locate her as yet, but in cooperation with 
the State Troopers hope to get her into 
custody in the near future. They have 
been operating in this vicinity to quite an 
extent, also in Johnson City. This office 
has not received any specific complaints 
against them, so we have not taken the 
matter up with the Inspection Division of 
the Postoffice Department. However, if 
you have complaints, | would suggest that 
you submit them to the Chief Inspector, 
Postoffice Department, Washington, D. C., 
giving all the information in your posses- 
sion relating to their scheme.” 


On Enlarging Portraits 


“We received your reply to our com- 
plaint regarding the Chicago Portrait 
Company and we thank you for taking 
up this matter in our behalf. We will 
gladly pay you for any expenses incur- 
red or other charges, but as we have 
read so many times in your A. A. re- 
garding this free service, we can only 
express our thanks to you for service 
rendered and speak a good word to our 





friends always, for your valuable maga- 
zine.”"—W. S. D., New York. 





Not Licensed © 


“Enclosed please find papers in regard to 
two shipments of eggs to the Eisen Butter 
and Egg Company, 28 Jay Street, New 


York City. One cate was shipped on March 
27 and the other on April 3, 1925. 1! have 
not received payment from either. | have 


written this firm several times but have 
not received any answer to my letter. We 
took the matter up with the express com- 
pany and the company was able to prove 
delivery on both shipments. So | ‘hink the 
commission merchant is trying to skin me 
out of both cases. Will appreciate your 
help very much.” E. G., New York. 

N receipt of this letter we made an 

immediat. investigation only to find 
that this commission firm was not licensed 
or bonded and that they were evidently 
a bunch of crooks who had conducted this 
business for a short time. After they 
had collected considerable money and things 
had gotten too hot for them, they closed 
up and moved to some place to open under 
a new name. There is nothing that can 
be done to collect the claim we are sorry 


to say, because the crooks cannot be lo- 
cated. This is another case where “AN 
OUNCE OF PREVENTION IS 
WORTH A POUND OF CURE.” 

Ii folks would only heed our advice 
and never ship produce to commission 
firms in New York State who are not 
licensed and bonded, they would save 


thousands of dollars. 
Look Up Your Man 


While we are on this subject, we want 
to call your attention to another very sad 
case which has just been brought to our 
attention. One of our farmers shipped 
three car loads of apples to a commission 
man in an Ohio city without first making 
any kind of an investigation whatever ci 
this broker’s standing. A short time after 
the ship:nents were made, the broker faile i 
so that our farmer will at best, lose more 
than half of the value of his apples, when 
the case ig settled through the receiver. 

When the situation was brought to our 
attention, we found that this broker’s com- 
mercial rating before he failed was only 
a few thousand dollars and totally in- 
adequate to the amount of business which 
he was doing. His rating was very poor. 
Had the farmer taken the matter up first 
with our Service Bureau, we could have 
saved him hundreds of dollars and what 
a world of worry and trouble by simply 
investigating the broker’s commercial rat- 
ing and then advising our farmer to ship 
to a man with a better commercial stand- 
ing. We are of course, always glad to 


make these investigations free of charge | 
and how much bettet to take a little pre- | 


caution like this, than it is to lose so much 
in time, trouble and money. 
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BETTER 


, AND BETTER 
ALWAYS 


BEST 


AfterTEN YEARS 
OF USE in every 
part of the world 
—in all climatic 
conditions—in all 
kinds of wind and 
weather — after 
ten years of cone 
stant study and 
effort to improve 
it—the Auto oiled 
Aermotor is 
today a proven 
machine, tried and 


















tested. : 
When you 
MORE opuy the 


Aermotor 
you buy a 
machine that 
has been sub- 
jected to every 
test of service 
and wear. 


Completely 

and perfectly self-oiling and 
self-regulating with the 
most simple and effective 
furling device, the Aermotor 
gives more service with less 
attention than any other 
farm machine. 
Whether you are in the 
market for a windmill now 
or will be later, write for 
circular. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


Chicage Dallas Des Moines 
Kansas City Minncapolis Oakland 
Backed by greatest experience 
in buliding stoe! windmills, 














= Write today for my aay 
} NEW Bargain Catalog of mene 
Fence, Gates, Steel Posts, rb Wire, 
ing and Paint, Low Factor, Prices and 

i Pay the Freight 

A Book aaves yoo alot of money. Prices rock bot- 
tom, Quolity & satisfaction guaranteed, Write, 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. Dept.3002Clevoland,0. 
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SAVE HALF 
Your Paint Bills 
USE INGERSOLL PAINT 


PROVED BEST by 84 years’ use. 
ONLY Paint endorsed by Grange fer 50 Years, 
| Made in all colors for all purposes at 


| WHOLESALE FACTORY PRICES 

| INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK tells all about Pains 
and Painting for Durability. FREE TO YOU with 

Sample Cards and our FREE DELIVERY OF FE! 

WRITE US. DO IT NOW and SAVE MONEY, 

PATRONS’ PAINT WORKS 
| Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House in America, Est. 1842 
| 252 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 





























Invest Your Surplus Funds 


bE na the principal will be safe and the interest promptly paid twice 
yearly. Buy Bonds that are issued under U. S. Government super- 
vision by the world’s largest mutual farm mortgage banking system. The 
entire proceeds are used to build up the farming business through loans 
to active farmers at reasonable rates. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Safe — Marketable — Tax-Free 


You can buy Federal Land Bank Bonds from any Federal Land Bank or 
from the Fiscal Agent. Denominations: $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 
and $10,000. Both principal and interest are tax-free, 

Federal Land Banks are located at 


Louisville, Ky. 
New Orleans, La. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Springfield, Mass, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Wichita, Kan. 


Write for Federal Farm Loan Circular No. 16 
Addressing the nearest Federal Land Bank or 


Cuas. E, LoBpELt, Fiscal Agent 


FEDERAL LAND Banks 
Washington, 


Total Assets of the 12 Federal Land 
Banks Exce 


D.C, 


One Billion Dollars 


{ 
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T IS a fundamental truth that effi- 
cient producers, provided they are 
properly organized and not working 
against each other, can hold their market. 


You dairymen in the New York City 
Milk Shed are today the most efficient 
dairvmen in the world; and you have the 
means at hand to become even more 
efficient. 
Your definite advantages are these: 
Your location enables you to put your 
product into the New York City market 
at less expense and in much better condi- 
tion than can any other dairymen. 

* ° 
You are milking the best cows in the 
world. 
You know more about the care and feeding 
of cows than do dairymen elsewhere. 


You are skilled in the production of clean 
milk, 
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These are facts 
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You are eliminating tuberculosis. 


You own or have the use of adequate and 
efficient milk marketing equipment. 


You have had considerable experience in 
working together and even though you 
are split into groups, ultimate unity is 
more possible than if you were operating 
as individuals. 


Finally, in the G. L. F., you have avail- 
able for buying your farm supplies the 
largest and best equipped cooperative 
purchasing organization in the United 
States. 


Thru G. L. F. Service you are assured a 
permanent supply, at cost, of acid phos- 
phate, your basic soil requirement. 


Thru G. L. F. Service you are assured a 
supply of the kind of clover and alfalfa 
seed which will produce a good crop; 
legume hay is of first importance in milk 
production. You can also get the seed 
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THE 





‘ooperative G. L. F. Exchange, Ine 


Is 


Ithaca, New York 


COOPERATIVE 
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corn necessary to furnish rich and suce 
lent silage. : 


Finally, G. L. F. Feed Mixing Service 
makes available to you dairy feeds mixed 
on College Feed Conference Board forme 
ulas. This enables you to feed your cows 
according to proven scientific standards, | 


As you make greater use of the G. L. F,! 
to buy these supplies, the service cost will 
decrease. In other words, your farm 
supplies will cost you less and less as you 
build up a large volume of purchasing; 
save yourselves order-getting costs; and 
cut out idle mill hours. 


Your opportunity to use the G. L. Fy 
effectively comes thru local G. L. F. Sere! 
vice. If you haven’t a G. L. F. agency in’ 
your community, establish one. If you; 
have one, support it. 


G. L. F. Service is a definite means of 
protecting your market., 
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